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Canadian at War: He Fights to Avenge Dieppe 





TULIPS in the garden of Mans 


Quickly the oxyacetylene cutting flame, trims the “tulip” planted in a war- 
ship’s hull by an enemy shell. Then the flame’s intense heat welds on 
a patch, a swift battle-line repair method that is also used to seal shell 
holes below the water line. 

It’s the same flame that fashions the ship plates...scarfs the billets... 
cleans, bends and hardens stéel to form the myriad tools of modern war. 
The torches and gases used in applying these modern flame processes 
are among the principal products of Air Reduction, pioneers in the indus- 
trial applications of the oxyacetylene flame. 


x BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


at ao Arr REDUCTION 
PURE CARBONIC INCORPORATED 

THE OHIO CHEMICAL AND MFG. CO. 60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC, 


OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES * GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS « CALCIUM CARBIDE 
ARC WELDING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES « CARBON DIOXIDE « ‘DRY ICE” » ANAESTHETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 
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This may seem like a 
funny time to talk about Winter, but. . 


To help America in this most crucial war year, and to safe- 
guard your family’s comfort, your Government asks that 
you prepare now to conserve all possible fuel next winter. 

That holds good regardless of the type of fuel you burn, 
because shortages of all fuels can be expected. 

‘There are many things you can and should do this 
summer, Here are a few: (1) order coal early, (2) weather- 
strip all doors and windows, (3) make sure you have 
storm sash for every door and window, (4) clean your 
furnace and put heating equipment in efficient operating 
condition, (5) install home insulation. 


é : » Insulation has many benefits. 

To get maximum fuel savings you need COMPLETE 
insulation — and that means an Eagle Certified Job! An 
Eagle Certified Insulation Job is based on an accurate 
survey of your property—insulation is applied every place 
necessary. The material used is fireproof, water-repellent, 
does not “settle” — it will last a housetime. Insulation is 
pneumatically blown to correct thickness in all sidewalls 


and ceilings. Proper ventilation is installed wherever neces 
sary. You receive a Certificate stating that a complets 
job has been done. : 

An Eagle Certified Job cuts fuel consumption up to 40M 
It is the logical solution to your fuel shortage problem. 


Eagle Home Insulation is just one example of 
Eagle-Picher’s contributions. to better living. In 
numerable products of jead, zinc and insulation carry 
the Eagle-Picher trade-mark. With over 100 years d 
manufacturing and mining experience to draw upon, 
we begin our second century with a sound financial 
and diversified marketing facilities, _ 

* Buy more War Bonds— double what you did before! * 


Ep EAGLE-PICHER 
AE Lead - Zinc Insulation 


_ General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 








When Long Distance lines are, 
crowded and the operator asks you 





to “Please limit your call to 5 





minutes’ — it’s nice to hear you 
say, “I'll be. glad to.” 








: The request is usually made dur- 





ing rush hours on lines in and 





out of war-busy centers. It’s a sug- 





gestion that helps everybody get ~ 





better service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 














“Haven't missed a day in the shinyard ; UY PF 
in 2 years”... One reason is Xs Ci 
The man welding ships for Uncle Sam thinks too. much of his health 
to drink after even his best pal. Bugs get around these days — and 


he doesn’t want one laying him off. Yes, sir. . . it’s a fresh, clean, 
germ-free Dixie Cup for him — every time. 





Sky Snakes 


Look again. Those sinuous white shapes 
are neither serpents nor ribbons of con- 
fetti. They're condensed vapor trails in 
the dark, frosty blue of the upper air. 


The straight ones flow back from the 
engines of Boeing Flying Fortresses. If 
you look closely at the others—the twist- 
ing, writhing, climbing ones — you will 
see tiny black specks at their tips. Those 
are allied fighter planes adding their 
protection to the deadly fire of the Forts’ 
5o-calibre guns. 

Every maneuver known to combat 
flying has been used by German airmen 
in their endeavor to stop the Forts. They 
have tried coming in from every point 


of the compass—from above—from be- 
low. With desperate ingenuity, the 
Luftwaffe has devised new tactics and 
new weapons — air-to-air bombing — 
rocket guns — mass attacks. But the 

have never yet succeeded in turning beck 
the Fortress crews from their targets. 


The development of daylight preci- 
sion bombing is one of America’s great 
sagas. It is an epic of brave and skilful 
men — gunners, radiomen, navigators, 
bombardiers and pilots; of steadfast 

d crews; of untiring staff work; 
and of the Forts themselves, designed 
and built by aie to handle the tough- 
est task in air w: 


DESIGNERS AND sonsens OF THE Fivine FORTRESS - THE REW 8-29 SUPER FORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER * TRANSOCEAN cUIPrERS, BOE ING 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Flying Fortresses performed almost 
unbelievable miracles through the early 
days of the war and are today the back- 
bone of the mightiest bombing force in 
history. Because of their record, nearly 


* one-fifth of all the nation’s aircraft pro- 


duction facilities are now devoted to 


building Boeing-designed planes. 


When the mounting fury of round- 
the-clock bombing has done its part to 
win lasting victory, Boeing's shill in 
research, design, engineering and man- 
ufacturing again will be applied to prod- 
ucts of peace. Of any such product you 
can be sure .. . if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 
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Pacific Island Hoppers 
Need Shiploads of Supplies 


Saal 





1 9 4 will go down in history as the year of America’s 

relentless march across the Pacific. The ad- 
vance has been possible this year—instead of 1945 or 1946 
—because remarkable new shipbuilding methods have made 
thousands of cargo carriers available to deliver the supplies 


' for these vast military operations. 


In modern shipyards steel plates, shapes, and assemblies 
are handled with Whiting Cranes. In several shipyards 50 


-Of more such cranes are used to save time and labor, and 


expedite mass production. 

The engineering and manufacturing facilities of Whiting 
are at the instant beck and call of American industry to 
supply the machinery needed for speedy, economical 
production. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois. 
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LETTERS 


Commander-in-Chief Confusion? 
With due respect to Mr. Lindley’s remark 
on “The Commander-in-Chief Issue” in th 
July 24 issue of Newsweex, he seems to m 
to miss entirely the real nub of the matter 
The President’s projecting himself in‘ the ro 





- of Commander-in-Chief is a bit of his ch: 


acteristic propensity, at which he is mog 
skillful, for beclouding the issue, theret 
seeking to confuse the electorate—succes 
fully it would appear in Mr. Lindley’s cas 

Because it is unwise. to unseat a successh 
military Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Roose 
velt’s ruse suggests that it is unwise to di 
place him, a civil Commander-in-Chief. By 
he is Commander-in-Chief only because } 
is our President; and the founding father 
them throughout the years since, that o 
civil Commander-in-Chief, i.e., our Presiden 
should continue in office not one moment tx 
yond the time in which the citizens of th 
country decree that he should remain ther 

So there is no question of “belittling Co 
stitutional duties and powers.” What need 
to be made clear and emphasized is that th 
people should have a perfectly free choi 
as to the man whom they wish to have exe 
cise those duties and powers. 


Rocer S. BoarRpMaN 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

Data for Voters 

I have just read the article in the July § 
issue of NEWSWEEK in which you gave th 
past history of Harry S. Truman. It seems 
me that this article gives all the pertine 
facts and allows one to draw impartial ar 
unprejudiced conclusions. 

As I am going to vote for the first tim 
this November, I have become very inte 
ested in the candidates of both parties 
the coming election. And because this inte 
est has developed so recently I know va 
little about their past records. 

I thought perhaps you could tell me wher 
I can obtain information about Preside 
Roosevelt and Governor Dewey similar 
that given about Mr. Truman. 


Patarcia M. Husvurt 
- New York City. 


oe ent ot toe. July 10, « 
March 6. 


@ We of this battalion, Camp Fannin, Tex 
have been discussing and desire clearam 


upon the following: 
“Should the war—both in Europe and t 








THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION, world-famous watchmaker, produces time fuses—20th Century outgrowth 
of Galileo’s experiments—which set off parachute flares. Shell supplies a unique lubricant eliminating hand-finishing. 


AA Fle. 


GALILEO—16th Century scientist—made revolution- 
. ary experiments at the Leaning Tower of Pisa, timing 

the speed of falling bodies with amazing accuracy. 

An outcome hundreds of years later is the M-111 A2 
flare fuse. One of the world’s most accurate time- 
keepers—it serves out a lifetime of only 5 to 92 sec- 
onds! Dropped earthward in a can from great heights 
—at any predetermined height this time-mechanism 
explodes the top off the can, opens an 18-foot para- 


chute and simultaneously lights a magnesium flare.. 


For four minutes this enables bombardier or recon- 


naissance photographer to see a ground area 5 miles 
in diameter! 


The fuse used in a parachute flare is one of the most 
intricate instruments devised by man—many of its parts 
tooled to tolerances that are microscopic. The U.S. Time 
Corporation, peacetime manufacturer of Ingersoll watches, 

ta modern plant, scientifically lighted and air-con- 
ditioned, and'set up a unique mass-production assembl 
line to turn out time fuses by the thousand. New tools and 





machinery were designed ...requiring highly specialized 
lubricants and cutting oils. 


A Shell Lubrication Engineer, called in to work with 


the U. S. Time engineers, recommended Shell Garia Oil 


15C, a new “high-tolerance” cutting oil for milling, turn- 
ing and threading aluminum. 

In actual test, Shell Garia 15C proved its worth: it 
helped turn out precision ports with so accurate a machine 
finish that not only was slow, costly, hand-finishing elimi- 
nated —but tool life was greatly lengthened as well! 


In lubrication, yesterday’s solution is seldom good 
enough for today! At the “University of Petroleum,” Shell's 
research laboratories, lubricants are constantly being im- 
proved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these improve- 
ments in the field. 


Do the machines in your plant get the 
benefit of all that’s new in lubrication? 
Make sure by calling the Shell Lu- 
brication Engineer. 


First oil pelieeay to vie the 


Army-Navy hell’s 
Wood River Refinery 


Leavers th War Prooucrion RELY on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








The Tools that are used 
to make TIME... 


The most valuable of all the products 
“made” with Stanley Electric Tools is that 
precious commodity, time. The jobs that 
once took days can be done in a few hours 
when electrical power supplants “elbow 
grease”. For example, the Stanley Unishear 
shown makes 2400 snips per minute. How 
many could be made by hand? 


Stanley Unishears, Electric Saws, Ham- 
mers, Drills, Grinders and Screw Drivers 
are keyed to the rapid tempo of modern 
construction and industrial production. 
By multiplying available man-hours, such 


tools have helped make it possible to build 
today’s great war machine. In post-war 
America, Stanley Electric Tools will speed 
the job of reconversion — help craftsmen 
build new comforts and conveniences for a 
peaceful world. 


For these projects, the men who build 
America will also need Hand Tools, Hard- 
ware, Strip Steel, Metal Stampings, Indus- 
trial Finishes, and Steel Strapping . . . all 
bearing the name STANLEY that has been 
known and trusted by craftsmen for over a 
hundred years, . 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 





TRADE MARK 
Stanley Hardware-—for Rlectric Metal Stemp- 
p vee windows, cabi- = Pps ite aE hg or deep 


nets, ages, screens, hammers, sa - d - rts made to 

industrial ” commer: ers, moral shears and order. Special hinges. 

Stanley ee Strep- 
ry 


Steel—hot and ping -— shi come is 
rolled strip steel. voinet rele Geotipaet: Stanley Chomical~Lac- 





cial analysis and alloys. application. 





Pacific—be in 


enamels, synthe- 
Tools for b magn 
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progress, and Governor Dewey 
of New York be duly elected by the people 
in November, would Dewey be | Jan. 
1, 1945 as President of the United States, or 
would President Roosevelt remain in office 
or form a collaboration government until the 
war ceases? At such time, would Governor 
Dewey assume his office, or does Governor 
Dewey assume his office on Jan. 1, 1945? 
It is the opinion of some that there would be 
no change.” 
Pre. R. E. CLerr 
Camp Fannin, Texas 


‘Under the Constitution, whoever ts elected 
President will take office Jan. 20, 1945. A 
government is impossible. 


Anthems for Republicans 

I am no song writer but here is my Re- 
publican reply to.“Anthem for Democrats,” 
page 80, Newswerx, July 17: 


A horse that stays in the middle of a 
Con't keep your britches d 
an't your bri ry. 
A sweetie that’s only one long dream 
Is a hoax on the waking guy! 
Marcaret WHITE 
Buckeye, Ariz. 


@ Your publication of July 17 stopped me 
dead on your radio article “Anthem for 
Democrats” and made me write a few lines 
to counteract that anthem. 


Any man with a horse in a middle of a 
stream has no britches to keep dry, 
If you wish to reach land, drown that 
horse and swim for life. 

Any sweetie in a dream for a dozen years 
is a mare. 

Wake up and change. that mare in No- 
"-eagi, eeaa iaiaaeeaig amelie 


. - ALBERT MarTIN 
San Antonio, Texas 


_ @ Midwestern independent voters (not to 


mention other sectional mugwumps) face 
a horrible dilemma in 1944. What, they ask 
themselves, shall they do as they hear the 
Democratic donkey bray: 


A vote for Dewey 
Will make the U.S. screwy! 


while across the fence, the Republican pachy- 
derm trumpets: 


Here’s that man again 
With Hannegan and shenanigan! 


Are you listening, Norman Thomas? 


D. ArtrHur BOowMAN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PPP 


Cheers for Battle Babies 

I am a subscriber to your Battle Baby of 
several months’ standing. This edition of 
NEWSWEEK magazine for servicemen ove!- 
seas deserves full praise. 

Our Army paper Stars and Stripes does 
not do half as good a job in bringing United 
States news of interest to us as you do. Your 
magazine is about two weeks 
happenings of news value when it gets here, 











~~ A new picture 


That popular dream of tomorrow’s 
better world is not all fantasy. Many 
factors that must shape it are already 
established—they are fitting them- 
selves together, bit by bit, in an un- 
mistakable pattern. 

Various. war perfected materials, for 
instance, will inevitably change the 
American scene. Take N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE for example. 


its amazing 


strength and toughness will certainly 
mean lighter weight, less bulky, more 
durable products of peace—more effi- 
cient, more economical, planes, trains 
and motor vehicles—better, less ex- 
pensive furniture, home appliances and 
other everyday items;that will form 
our future. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE and N-A-X 


9100° SERIES STEELS are now em- 


. 
~ 


ployed in practically every type of war 
equipment. This wide battle applica- 
tion is indicative of their great versa- 
tility—their phenomenal strength, 
toughness and resistance to impact and 
fatigue—their superior formability and 
fabricating efficiency. 

And these are thé prime ingredients 
with which to build important parts 
of a new and better world. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


DETROIT. (18). MICHIGAN * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pivision of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive orrices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Henry! 








GUESS AGAIN. That’s the sound of a drink 
mixed with Canada Dry Water ...a drink so 
alive with sparkle you can hear its zip and zest. 


Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
means millions of tinier bubbles ... insures a 
liveliness that lasts to the very bottom sip, in 
spite of melting ice. : 


Make the most of your precious liquor stocks. 
Use Canada Dry Water. Its special formula 
points up the flavor of any tall drink—scotch, 
rye, bourbon, or rum. 


P.S. If you prefer a mixer with fuller flavor, 
there’s nothing as good as Canada Dry... .“the 
Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 


CANADA DRY 


World’s Most Popular Club Soda... Keeps Drinks Livelier, Longer 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





What are you doing G " 
at Niagara Falls? 
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but as it is the only way to find out about 
what’s going on back home, I'm very glad 
to put up with that. News from the battle. 
fronts I read in other daily papers, but such 
features as your Periscope, General Fuller’ 
analyses of military events—and most of all 
your totally unbiased reporting of the State; 
political news, only a publication such as 
yours can offer. For a short time I read a 
magazine similar to yours but as it was very 
much politically biased, I soon canceled my 
subscription. 


Prc. FREDERIC J. ROSENTHAL 
Army Postoffice 7566 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


@ For your interest I am enclosing a page 
taken from a letter I recently received from 
my nephew, Cpl. Paul E. Helms, in New 
Guinea: 

“J didn’t know about the flood (in Wichi- 
ta, Kan.) until I got my Battle Baby. Inci- 
dentally that Battle Baby can’t be beat. I 
sure have enjoyed them. They have been 
passed on and passed on. One time while 


the fun was on I saw one of my B.B.’s in 


another company of the battalion. So, 
Claude, we have all enjoyed them and they 
have been passed around until they wer 
worn completely out.” 


CLAUDE N. YApPLE 
Wichita, Kan. : 


POoDD 


Prado Pro and Con 


Allow me to congratulate you on the im- 
portant information published by NEwswekx 
concerning the civil-disobedience movement 
which has preceded the overthrow of the 
tyrant of El Salvador, General Martinez 

In Peru, where a no less brutal but more 
concealed tyranny rules than that of Central 
America, all the news concerning the revo- 
lution of El Salvador was suppressed by the 


government’s censorship. There is no free @. 


dom of the press, nor of speech, nor of 
meeting in this country, and Dictator Prado 
maintains four concentration camps for any 
one who pretends to exercise these rights. 

I think that the information published by 
NEWSWEEK regarding what takes place in 
Latin America is helping a great deal toward 
informing the U.S. citizen as to the true 
state of affairs in these republics. In the re 
cent cases of Bolivia, El Salvador, and Ecua- 
dor, the American people have evident 
proofs that revolutionary action has been 
necessary in order to overthrow ruthless des- 
pots who are on very good terms with the 
United States State Department. But there 
are still some more which it is necessary to 
overthrow, among them the tyranny ruling 
in Peru, which is one of the most hypocriti- 
cal and cru: '. 

I have full reason for stating this, being 
the leader of the Peruvian Democratic 
Aprista party (the People’s party) which has 
overwhelmingly won two general elections 
which were ignored by force in 1931 and 
1936. If tomorrow there was to be a free 
and really democratic election in Peru, 
Aprista party would win it by 90 to 95 pet 


cent of the people’s votes. Nevertheless the 


members of my party have no political rights 


Newswenk 
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“I’m glad you asked. The salad dressing was by Chef Pierre... the new swing 
singer is Sugar LaMar...and the Air Conditioning is by General Electric.”’ 


Mm-m-mm, taste that salad! Boy 
just look at that Miss LaMar. Ah-h-h, 
breathe in some of that wonderful 
air: . . that clean, bright, “‘top o’ the 
Morning” air . . . that cool, fresh, 
conditioned air! 


General Electric Air Conditioning 
can be a top drawing card in any 


night club. It is designed to maintain 


- both the temperature and humidity at 


ideal levels. And both are important. 


After the war, night ‘clubs (and 
theaters, stores, offices, factories, 
even homes) will find General Elec- 
tric Air Conditioning a most impor- 
tant adjunct to better living . . . and 


better business. And because of its 
war experience, General Electric will 
be even better equipped to serve you: 


4Z BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS << 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4878, Bloomfield, N: J: 


thin Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P.M., EWT,CBS 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES BY ORISON MACPHERSON, AT Jet ALIOUIPPA works 








STEEL'S 
GIANT GATEWAYS 


Virtually all the steel this country produces— 
now more than 90,000,000 tons a year — 
must pass through the giant gateways of 
America’s blooming mills. For here begins 
the shaping of steel into useful form; as 
mighty steel ingots, brought to uniform white 
heat in the soaking pits, are skilfully rolled 
into long blooms and wide slabs. 

The operation and maintenance of bloom: 
ing mills at the highest peak of efficiency and 
production ever known contribute vitally to 
the output of war steel in this critical period: 

Skill and speed in teamwork, with quality 
control in command, keep our fighting men 
armed with superior weapons and assure bet- 
ter steels in abundance when the world 


returns to peaceful work. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN BR 
Stee. Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


COPYRIGHT 1944——JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 





BLOOMS 


Bloma was Anglo-Saxon for a small mass of 
malleable iron from which the dross or slag 
was beaten out with hammers in the hands of 
dawn-of-civilization workmen. This primi- 
tive method of making “blooms” was pushed 
aside by progress centuries ago, But the word 
for the product survives to give a name.to the 
heavy blooms rolled from steel ingots'on to- 
day’s giant modern blooming mills. 


Locomotive drove first reversing mill that 
became a blooming mill. In early mills the 
rolls moved in one direction only, An Eng- 
lishman, John Ramsbottom, in the 1860's, 
manager of an iron works and a railroad, too, 
conceived the idea of a mill that could be re- 
versed for repeated rollings back and forth, 
He coupled a railroad locomotive to one of 
his rolling mills and introduced the reversing 
mill to the iron and steel industry. This type 
mill evolved into today’s great, powerful 
blooming mills, gateways for the vast tonnages 
of steel that made invasion possible, 


2 World records made on J&L mill. The 
rolling of 171,440 tons of ingots on the 
blooming mill of the Aliquippa (Pa.) Works 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
during the month of March 1943 established 
a world’s record in production of steel for 
war. During the establishment of this month- 
ly world record, one of the three crews of 
the mill set up a world record for an 8-hour 
turn by rolling 512 ingots, This is at the rate 
of more than an ingot a minute, 


Roller, manipulator, engineer constitute the 
operating crew of a modern blooming mill. 
They control the mill and the ingot from 
the “pulpit,” a small room high above the 
floor of the three-story mill. Several hundred 
other workmen round out the rolling team 
that works together in close timing and co- 
ordination to obtain record production while 
rigidly maintaining high quality, 


Army-Navy ‘‘E"' was awarded Otis Works, 
Cleveland, of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration on July 24, 1944 with patriotic cere- 
monies. In his letter to the 5,000 employes, 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, said: “Your record will be difficult to 
surpass; yet the Army and Navy have every 
confidence that it was made only to be 
broken.” Replying for the employes, H. E. 
Lewis, President of J&L said in part: “This 
recognition by our Army and Navy of a job 
well done will serve to inspire all of us.to 
strive for even greater production in the 
critical days now upon us and yet to come.” 
This is the third J&L plant to receive the 
award, the Aliquippa and Pittsburgh Works 
having been so honored previously. 


First iron rails used by railroads in this coun- 
try were imported from England in 1831, 
were 18 feet in length and light in weight. 
Standard steel rails today are 39 feet in length 
and weigh as much as 152 lbs, per yard. 





I. a high-crowned honey.. . designed to stay on in bad 
weather and in high winds. 
It’s home-made and it’s distinctive! 
Its designer and wearer is the Oregon Journal reporter Jean Muir, 
known among Portland’s 125,000 shipyard workers as “The Hat”! 
But Jean has another creation-more widely famed than her millinery. 
It is the Sunday Journal’s popular feature “By The Ways”. 


“By the Ways” first appeared in The Journal in August, 1942 after 
Jean was assigned to do a series of stories on newcomers .to Portland’s 
burgeoning shipyards. 


The germ for “By The Ways” was given to her by a shipyard guard. © 


She pounced on the suggestion, and presented a sample to The Journal’s 
editors. Delighted, they gave the feature the green light. 


That the guard, Jean and The Journal were right is 
evidenced by the fact that today “By The Ways” is a 
“society page”, “who’s who”, and “gossip column” 
all rolled into one for the men and women who 
. do the work in Portland’s war industries, and 
gives the other families of the Portland Area an 
intimate picture of the human side of its war workers. ’ 


The column is devoted to the workers who build 
the materiel of war—not the brass hats. It reports their 
’ activities on and off the job—their achievements and accomplishments. 
It is crammed with the names of men and women welders, pipefitters, 
machinists, painters. It’s the only feature of its kind in the country. 


It is typical of The Journal that it should be the first newspaper in the country 
to present such a feature. The Journal is ever alert to the changing needs and 
interests of the community it serves. Its staff, from office boy to editor, believes 
implicitly in the “— saying “Be not the first to discard the old, nor the last 
to adopt the new.” That's why The Journal continues 

to keep pace in its news columns, its circulation, 


and its advertising with the growth and development _ 


of Portland, Oregon. 
If you lived in Portland you'd read 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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in Peru and our legal position is the same as 
that of the Jews in totalitarian countries! 
The functionaries of the United States 
Embassy at Lima and the Coordinator's 
members well know that totalitarian influ- 
ences predominate in this country and that 
the Spanish Embassy in Lima is the focus 
of fifth-columnist Japanese activities (there 
are thousands of them in this country). 


Haya DE La TorRE 
Lastr of the Peruvian Aprista party 
(People’s party ) 


Lima, Peru 


P.S. This letter is forwarded you in many 
copies so as to avoid censorship. 


@ You make the amazing remark, ( News- 
WEEK, Pan American edition, July 31) that 
President Prado is much criticized “as a dic- 
tator who retains power only by repressive 
measures,” being backed by a coalition of 
groups controlling Congress. But you, your- 
selves, give the lie to that remark when you 
add: “He is not a candidate, however, for 
Peruvian law forbids the immediate reelec- 
tion of a President.” Do dictators care about 
the law? They do not, and, because Presi- 
dent Prado is not a dictator, he said the 


Harris & Ewing . 
Prado—Dictator or democrat? 


following words in an address’ May 2: “I call 
upon my fellow citizens . . . to share with 
me, in the coming year, within our demo- 
cratic and nationalistic creed, the responsi- 
bilities of an honest and tranquil electoral 
process, marked by the stamp of an authen- 
tic civility, in order that the administration 
which is to succeed that which I preside, 
may be the faithful expression of the peo- 
ple’s will.” 

The present administration has the sup- 
port and approval of the great majority of 
the people in Pery. There is internal har- 
mony and the country enjoys a state of gen- 
eral well-being, in which all classes partici- 
pate. 


Luis + 


Peruvian Information Bureau 
New York City. 





Needles and nails made his first watch wale inate 


HE March wind rattled the bed- 

room window. But the lantern 
on the floor gave a steady glow to 
warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his collection at Dearborn) had been 
mended with a shingle nail, tweezers 
made from a corset stay, and knitting 
needles. Now he had real tools. After 
‘ school, he was neighborhood watch 
repairer. 


Everyone was enthusiastic about his 
work, particularly because he didn’t 
charge for it. But it wasn’t money 
that interested Henry Ford. Here was 
an opportunity to learn by doing— 
and he was making the most of it. 
Years later, the watchmaker’s 
touch and the creed of precision 
learned by Henry Ford in those win- 
ter nights were to guide the building 
of 30 million cars and trucks. More- 
over, it was Mr. Ford’s knowledge of 
watchmaking that prompted inaugu- 
ration of the assembly line. This in 
turn brought shorter working hours, 
increased wages, made life easier, and 
is today speeding equipment to pre- 


FORD MOTOR: 


serve our American way of living. 

New cars belong to the future. But 
when tomorrow’s Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars arrive, they will reflect 
anew the watchmaker’s skill, the 
workmanship and engineering re- 
sourcefulness that are typical of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable .. . priced 
within the means of the greatest num- 
ber. For Mr. Ford has declared: “‘The 
profits we are most interested in 
are those the public gets from using 
the things that we produce. The 
only real profit is the public benefit.” 


COMPANY 





NAVIGATORS OF THE NEW HORIZONS 


Oceans provide no barrier and distance fails to hamper the mind of the true navigator. By 
sea or by sky, he is the joiner of the near and far, the trusted guide of travelers in track- 
less space. Since the days of sail, Matson has followed the navigator’s calling, beating the 
ocean track that has joined Islands and Mainland in closer understanding. When war has 
been swept from this world, Matson will return to its peacetime task of escorting friends 
to pleasant, far-away places. Hawaii and the fascinating region which centers about it 
will be brought within reach by the most modern modes of transportation known to man. 


| HNOWS THE PACIFIC 
MATSON LINES TO HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
SAMOA ¢ FIJI * NEW ZEALAND * AUSTRALIA 
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For Your Information... 


O" page 96 of this issue NEWSwEEK 
brings you the divergent: opinions of 
Sumner. Welles and Walter Lippmann on 
one of the more important problems of the 
postwar world—the part to be played by 


the smaller nations in the initial stages of 
the peace. These men are two of the out- 
standing authorities on foreign affairs, 
and, we believe, the two Americans best 
equipped to discuss this subject. 


“Walter Lippmann, known to mil- 
lions of Americans through his widely 


syndicated newspaper column, participat- 
ed in the formulation of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points. Sumner Welles, 
known principally for his brilliant diplo- 
matic career, was active in the creation of 
the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter. 
Each is the author of a current best-sell- 
ing book on planning the political aspects 
of the coming peace. 


They are dealing with a subject 
of paramount im ce to the future of 


\ 


America and of the world. Yet one might 
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legitimately ask: “What is a debate doing 
in a newsmagazine?” 


The answer goes right to the 
heart of the NEWSWEEK concept—which 
takes up where your other sources of in- 
formation leave off. The news in our era 
has become so complex as to smother 
thinking people in a welter of news con- 
fusion. Our task is to distill understanding 
from that confusion—and to achieve this 
we go far beyond a simple weekly digest 
of the news. 


We employ three techniques to 
accomplish this: News Forecast and News 
Significance, the considered judgments of 
our Board of Editors based on information 
obtained through a worldwide system of. 
correspondents and confidential contacts, 
and Signed Opinion, the specialized 
— of recognized experts in many 

elds. 


But flexibility in the application 
of these techniques is so important as to 
rank almost as a fourth factor. To supply 
news understanding in an era of rapidly 
changing news cycles it is necessary to 
maintain thoroughly flexible methods. 


With the advent of war we expanded 
Signed Opinion to include the views of 
two outstanding authorities on military af- 
fairs. As Washington became a focal point 
of international activity we expanded our 
News Forecast feature, Periscope, to in- 
clude Washington Trends. More recently, 
with increased interest in postwar prob- 
lems, we instituted Postwar Horizons to 
examine the opportunities and problems 
~~ the United States in the postwar 
world. 


Today, as the question of world 
peace becomes increasingly vital, it de- 
mands consideration beyond simple news 
coverage—and we are expanding our 
Signed Opinion in this issue to bring you 
the opposing views of the two most com- 
petent authorities on one of its more per- 
plexing problems. It is our opinion that 
in the American tradition of open debate 
and rebuttal, the views of Mr. Welles and 
Mr. Lippmann will contribute more un- 
derstanding than can be derived from 
many pages of news reports. 


Vhs Sctclsio 
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Standard Equipment ...No Extra Cost! 
Now, to Zenith’s famous precision qual- 
ity, years of research have added another 
great advance: an entirely new standard 
of smartness and style! 


With the exclusive new Zenith NEUTRAL- 
COLOR Earphone and Cord, even the most 
sensitive-minded person can wear an aid 


“with new confidence and poise. For what 


modern styling did for eyeglasses, this 
smart Zenith ensemble does for the hear- 
ing aid: gives it a new “look of youth.” 
The visible parts are scarcely noticeable— 
they complement any complexion. 

Try it yourself, and see the proof! Dis- 
cover, too, the remarkable performance 
and economy that have won for Zenith an 
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NOW! “A New Look of Youth” 


ith’s RADIONIC HEARING AID 
with the New Veural-Color Earphone and Cord 


amazing popularity among hearing aids! 
No “high-pressure” methods . . . your own 
ears will decide. Visit your Zenith dis- 
penser. Or mail coupon below for com- 
plete information. 


How Can $40 Buy This Fine Precision 
Quality? Because.mass production makes 
possible far greater precision than small 


production, and at the same time it cuts 


costs. This is simply Zenith history repeat- 
ing itself. Zenith portable radios once sold 
for $200. Mass production made them bet- 
ter, and lowered the price to $29! Zenith’s 
leadership in PRECISION MASS PRODUC- 
TION is the reason you enjoy Zenith’s bigh- 
est quality in a hearing aid at $40! 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. NW-7 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Ilinois 


Please send me your FREE descriptive pokes on the 
New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


Name. 















CANADIANS! The New Zenith Radionic ‘Hearing Aid is now available in 








Adds 

; Canada — direct by mail only —at $40 complete (Canadian currency) with no a 
additional charge for transportation, duties or taxes! For particulars write our City 
Canadian distributor, Dept. NW-7, Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Led., Stave 


Guaranty Trust Building, Windsor, Ontario. copraient 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. CO) Physicians please check here for special-literature. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, which held up promotions of gener- 
als for several months, is now rushing 
them through; incidentally, when the 
Allies take Paris, General Patton’s long- 
pigeonholed promotion may be OK'd ... 
The FEPC is preparing ‘to call some 
Southern railroads to account for failure 
to put Negroes in skilled jobs . . . OPA 
Chief Bowles’s manpower troubles con- 
tinue: The draft boards first cracked 
down on OPA personnel, and now some 
of those left are going back to their regu- 
lar jobs before reconversion gets under 
way . . . Congressional farm bloc leaders 
are worried over talk of resettling veter- 
ans on farms created by huge postwar 
irrigation projects; they fear such a pro- 
gram would only pile up further surpluses 
and make the farm problem more difficult 
... At least one Anglo-U. S. Caribbean 
Commission member hopes he can_talk 
Congress out of taking over the British 
West Indies for defense; aside from their 
strategic value as bases, any more terri- 
tory in the area would be a liability. 


Back in Uniform 


It has been generally overlooked, but 
many men over 38, who were drafted and 
then released to civilian life so that they 
might take essential war jobs, are in uni- 
form again because they moved to non- 
essential work. Thousands more face be- 
ing recalled as a result of a little-pub- 
licized directive issued by Selective Serv- 
ice headquarters: If the local draft board 
establishes that a man has. violated the 
terms of his release, the Army can call 
him back since he is now simply in the 
inactive reserve. Draft boards know what 
each of these veterans is doing. When 
they learn one has dropped into nonessen- 
tial work, or even less essential work, he 
can be called up. 


German Occupation 


It’s a mistake to assume that the U. S. 
plans to maintain a large military force 
in Germany after disarming and de- 
mobilizing the enemy. Major policymak- 
ers in Washington believe that a small 
but highly mobile force would exercise 
continuing control as well as or better 
than a large force occupying every sizable 
City. Officials feel that the best way to 


keep peace is to have a substantial num- 
ber of investigators and control officers, 
making constant reports. These officers 
could determine what each industry is 
doing and prevent the development of 
new weapons for new wars, 


Hull and Peace 


Secretary of State Hull’s frequent holi-. 


days should not be interpreted as a sign 
his health is failing or that he is likely to 
resign if F.D.R. is reelected. It’s true that 
he has vacationed thricé this year and has 
delegated more and more responsibility 
to Under Secretary Stettinius, whom he 
likes and trusts. But those close to him 
say this is simply to conserve energy for 
the major task ahead, principally that of 
drawing up a world peace organization. 
Though Stettinius has done much of the 
preliminary work on the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference, Hull has worked quietly in 
the background. As a result of their joint 
effort, the U.S. delegation will be much 


better grounded than that attending the © 


Bretton Woods monetary conference. 
After the Dumbarton Oaks meeting, 
there'll probably be another among Hull, 
Molotoff, and Eden. 


Army-Navy Lines 

The Army expects the two-week tour 
of the French battlefronts by six AFL 
and CIO leaders to arm them with anti- 
strike arguments to be used when they 
return to hold labor in line . .. Despite 
the cutback, submarine-construction con- 
tract backlogs are so great that subs will 
be commissioned at the rate of seven 
monthly for two more years; losses aver- 
age less than one a month . . . Bomb 
needs of the Army Air Forces for the re- 
mainder of 1944 will exceed 700,000 tons 
of high explosives; during the first six 
months, the Army dropped 475,000 tons 
—approximately two-thirds of the total 
bomb tonnage carried by the AAF since 
the war’s outbréak. 


Conferences to Come 


Despite the great success of the recent 
Anglo-U. S. oil talks, there'll probably be 
no full-dress international meeting until 
1945. One reason is Moscow's failure to 
give any information on how it feels about 
postwar oil development, except for an 
indirect hint that Russia may want to 
seek marketing outlets for as much as 
150,000,000 barrels yearly. Since Britain 
has supplied Central Europe in the past, 
this might alter the supply and distribu- 
tion picture considerably. Incidentally, 
plans for a United Nations meeting on 
aviation are proceeding rapidly following 


preparatory talks with Britain, China, 
Russia, and the Netherlands. It may be 
held this year. 


National Notes 


Although F.D.R. traveled by cruiser 
on his Pacific trip, a special service plane 
accompanied him for any emergency 
which might require his immediate re- 
turn to Washington .. . It’s not generally 
known that 2,500 tons of food and cloth- 
ing intended for U.S. war prisoners in 
the Philippines have been tied up in 
Vladivostok for nine months. Transship- 
ment has been blocked by Jap insistence 
on loading at the closely guarded Vladi- 
vostok naval base; they rejected a Rus- 
sian offer of a nearby open port... 
Pressure for old-age pension legislation, 
relatively light during the war years, is 
likely to become a major Congressional 
headache after V Day. 





Trends Abroad 


Wile they favor the inclusion of’ 


parts of East Prussia and Silesia in a new 
Poland, some Polish circles don’t want 
Pomerania, which they regard more as a 
liability than a benefit . . . Brazil would 
have sent its troops overseas much earlier 
if Argentina’s threatening attitude had 
not necessitated keeping a fully trained 
military force at home . . . Reich Minister 
Himmler has offered an entire Red Army 
division staff in exchange for his brother- 
in-law, SS Gruppenfiihrer Wendler, who 
was captured by the Russians in their 
sudden break-through at Lublin; Himm- 
ler is afraid Wendler will be tried by a 
Soviet people’s court . . . It’s probable 
that Japanese Premier. Koiso will move 
the government to the Manchurian in- 
terior when U.S. bomber attacks on the 
homeland prove too heavy. 


Swedish Victory Views 


Probably the next definite neutral view 
on the probable length of the European 


war will come from the current Swedish- 


German talks on a new trade agreement 
for the ensuing six months. Sweden’s ap- 
praisal of how long Germany can hold out 
will be reflected in the size of the cuts 
Stockholm makes in commitments to sup- 
ply Germany with vital goods. Some cuts 
will certainly be made, but the most im- 
portant, item is Swedish high-grade iron 
ore. Germany needs this just as Sweden 
needs German coal. If cuts are made in 
ore shipments, the agreement will prob- 
ably provide for a cut in coal shipments. 
With a six months’ coal stockpile, how- 
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ever, Sweden can afford to be tough with 


end of the war. Incidentally, expect 
lied pressure on Sweden to be intensified 
if the Red Army moves across southern 
Finland or the Baltic States. 


Bombay Plan 


Authoritative British sources believe 
it’s mainly the Bombay Memorandum’s 
increasing popularity with the masses 
(Periscope, Aug. 7) which has made 
Gandhi willing to cooperate with the 
British and Moslems. The plan was drawn 
up by some of the great Indian indus- 
trialists who have contributed millions 
to Gandhi’s Indian Congress party in ef- 
forts to rid themselves of British indus- 
trial competition. But the Indian Treas- 
ury cannot finance the plan alone, and 
they now want British money, machin- 
ery, and ships. By appointing Sir Ardes- 
hir Dalal, controlling head of the vast 
Tata steelworks and one of the makers of 

. the Bombay Plan, as Minister of Plan- 
ning and Development, the British have 
placed all responsibility for economic im- 
provement right back with the Indian. 
Nationalists. 


Civilian Italy ” 

Now that Allied conquests have freed 
two-thirds of Italy, occupation officials 
are worried over the civilian economy. 
A major problem is the workers’ increas- 
ing restlessness and demands for demo- 
cratic privileges—among them, of course, 
higher wages. So far the Allied Control 
Commission has resisted. But the military 


would like to quit civil administration. : 


With relief needs estimated at $50,000,- 
000, some organization must take over 
soon. The UNRRA declines because its 
regulations forbid operation in enemy or 
ex-enemy territory. Some suggest shifting 
the administration to Lend-Lease.’ But 
State Department officials fear Congress 
would rebel; it would be a far cry from 
the act’s orginal purpose. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa plans the~establishment of an 
agency for the kid-glove handling of the 
fractious Doukhobors; the prospective 
agency’s specially appoin chief is 
touring Western Canada examining the 
entire situation and later will set up an 
office in Nelson, B.C., with about ten 
assistants . . . Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King has a secret ambition to write a 
history of the Dominion covering the pe- 
riod of his familiarity with its develop- 
ment . . . Incidentally, he will defend his 
Prince Albert, Sask., seat in the next 
federal election, although the district 
returned a CCF member in last June’s 
provincial election. , 


Argentine Plotting 


Although there’s some division among 
the Latin-American republics over U. S. 
policy toward Argentina, reports reaching 
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- the Germans now have two 


“here from nei boring countries indicate 
Germany, if she is convinced of an a! ; 


that Hull’s policy of sternness is likely to 

. These stories say that certain Ar- 
gentines are plotting a revolution against 
the Farrell regime as soon as economic 
sanctions have weakened the nationalist 
government’s hold on businessmen. On 
the other side, it’s reported that Farrell 
military leaders are blue-printing an at- 
tack on Montevideo. The aim is to solidify 
Argentines and start the creation of a 
self-sufficient Latin-American bloc. An- 
other part of the plan is said to be to 
organize a militaristic Fifth Column in 
Latin countries as a means of black- 
mailing the U.S. into dropping the idea 
of sanctions. 


Foreign Notes 


It’s been generally overlooked that the 
British, in dispatches on Admiral Fraser's 
appointment to head the Eastern Fleet, 
permitted revelation that the two super- 
dreadnaughts Lion and Téméraire, might- 
ier than the George V, have been com- 
missioned . . . During the first B-17 shut- 
tle-bomber flight from Italy to Russia, 
the Germans sent up a captured Fortress 
to join the formation; finally detected, it 
was shot down... With the ME-264 and 
the new JU-890, a six-motored bomber, 
lanes able 
to haul fleeing Nazi officials non-stop 
from Berlin either to Tokyo or to Buenos 
Aires. 





Mortgage Rate Reduction 
There’s good news for postwar. house 


buyers in a recent innovation by a large 
insurance company: It lowered the in- 
terest rate on first mortgages to 4%, which 
is below the usual charge of institutional 
lenders. In addition, the company pa 
all incidental fees, such as title search, 
recording, and surveying—charges which 
usually average about $200 and must be 
paid by the borrower. It requires, in turn, 
that the borrower insure If with the 
company to the extent of the mortgage. 
However, competition of the 4% interest 
rate, plus company absorption of other 
charges, may drive down the demands of 
other large lenders. 


Roundabout Buying 


‘Behind the scenes, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration is trying to extri- 
cate itself from tangles it got into earlier 
in supporting the English pound. The 
chief instance is the U.S. purchase, for 
some $10,000,000 yearly, of strategic 
mica and shellac from India through the 
British Supply Council. Britain, which is 
paid in dollars, converts the money into 
pounds, which it. holds in India’s blocked 
balance, currently approaching the bil- 
lion-pound figure. The FEA, with 
ding from private business, now believes 
that if India had dollars instead of pounds 
it would be a potential market for post- 
war exports. So the agency is. trying to 
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do business directly with India. Similar 
situations prevail with other U:S. pur- 
chases. 


Business Footnotes 


The Internal Revenue Bureau, which 
is sending out $400,000,000 in 1943 in. 
come-tax rebates, urges claimants to be 
patient; after all, the delay pays 6% 
interest .. . Even if the European war is 
over when the Sixth War Loan drive 
begins this fall, it won’t be called a 
Victory loan; that will be reserved, as in 
the last war, for the final loan when all 
hostilities are over . . . Steel producers 
expect Russia eventually to replace 
Britain as their chief competitor; the 
Soviet’s annual potential is placed at 
60,000,000 tons, two-thirds of the present 


U.S. 90,000,000-ton capacity. 





Radio Lines 


The real reason why Norman Corwin 


-cut short his CBS series, Columbia Pre- 


sents Corwin, is so he can concentrate 
solely on a special CBS program for the 
day Germany surrenders . . . Look for 
Dr. George Gallup to enter the radio 
survey field with an entirely new Polling 
technique which will compete directly 
with the established Hooper and Crossley 
telephone method . . . Because higher- 
priced guest stars are avoiding radio 
shows that must give repeat broadcasts 
for the West Coast, it’s hard for many 


top programs to line up enough talent 
for the fall. 
Miscellany 


Hilary St. George Saunders, author 
of “The Battle of Britain,” ‘has been 


‘chosen to write the official history of air 


support in the European invasion . . « 
The Soviet Government is currently 
negotiating with Hollywood studios for 
free showings of U.S.. films to Soviet 
workers’ organizations and other special 
audiences . . . “The Man in the Shower” 
is a new collection of Peter Arno cartoons 
to be published by Simon: & Schuster in 
September . . . In a forthcoming Ameri- 
can Mer article, former Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Edison, a New Dealer, 
finds fault both with big business and the 


~ bigness of Federal government; he favors 


smaller units. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Lt. Col. Cyril Rocke, alleged Italian 
counterpart of the Nazi Lord Haw Haw, 
was captured by advancing Allied forces 
in Perugia; a military attaché of the 
British Embassy in Rome from 1918 to 
1920, he contends he was interned by 
the Italians and denies that he had been 
broadcasting anti-Allied propaganda for 
the Fascists . . . Donald Day, the famed 
Russophobe and onetime Riga corres- 
pondent for The Chicago Tribune, was, 
at last reports, fighting the Soviets as a 
commissioned officer in the Finnish Army. 


The daddy of your next adding machine 
takes a trip—“on business” 


Traveling bag and all—it’s strictly a 
business trip as the Norden Bomb- 
sight goes aboard to help hurry the 
day when the Nazis’ number will be 
up. 

And, speaking of numbers, we at 
Victor are still at it—the complete 
Norden Bombsights that we produce 
for the Army being essentially calcu- 
lating machines. . 


These highly complex instruments 
extract the right answer from a flock 
of figures representing plane speed, 
altitude, wind speed, air temperature, 


trail, and so on. From these figures, 


the bombsight' computes the answer 
to the problem of exactly where in 
space a bomb must be released in 
order to hit the target. 


* * * 


Among computing mechanisms, the 
bombsight is the daddy of them all. 
And we think you'll agree that the ac- 
curacy with which 
this instrument is 
synonymous can be 
no better than the 
precision with which 


each of its components is produced, 
and the skill of their assembly. 


That’s a heritage of which you can 
take advantage when your business 
figures are once again the only type of 
numbers going into our machines. 


We'll do everything we can, when 
that day comes, to make it a case of 
... like father, like son. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





China’s decay is the topmost U. S.-Far Eastern political worry. 
Chiang Kai-shek is still the strong man but the coalition he used 
to wage seven years of war is falling apart. War lords are hoard- 
ing and grafting Lend-Lease supplies. Fantastic inflation com- 
plicates trade. 


Vice President Wallace’s visit failed to remedy the Nationalist- 
Communist feud but accomplished one long-sought military ob- 
jective; censorship blankets details. 


Firsthand reports shed a few gleams of hope on China’s mili- 
tary plight. Though Jap control of the Canton-Hankow railway 
will cost General Chennault his Southeastern China bases, it 
won't give the foe the war-proof overland supply route he needs. 
Chennault’s fliers, using bases to the west, can hold traffic to a 
train a day or less. 


Air-borne supplies over the Himalaya hymp currently ‘average 
nearly a third more monthly than peak traffic on the lost Burma 
Road. Pay loads will mount steadily from here on; Chennault 
will get the major share. B-29s of the Twentieth Air Force in 
Western China are self-supplied. 


The post-convention calm has the politicians guessing. Both 
parties issue confident formal statements, but nobody knows 
how the decisive, fence-sitting vote will go.. 


- Two big imponderables: How would Germany’s fall affect the 
balloting? Will the vote be heavy or light? Republicans believe 
Roosevelt’s ocean trip was to emphasize the Pacific war and off- 
set an expected shift to Dewey if Germany quits. 


GOP leaders warmed to Dewey for his heads-up politicking at 
St. Louis. He won the governors by giving them a fighting cause 
and by not personalizing his campaign. Democrats predict 
popular support for Roosevelt's peace plans, judging from 
isolationist defeats, McCarran’s tough Nevada primary fight, 
Barkley’s topheavy Kentucky majority. They concede, however, 
that there is some evidence the other way and that Dewey has 
not been fully heard from. 


Paper supplies continue to shrink. Expanded production of ex- 
plosives, plus military wrapping and packaging, have stretched 
the output to the critical point. Magazines, books, and commer- 
cial printing are almost sure to get an October cut. Newspapers 
will squeeze through the last three months of the year without 
a newsprint slash only if pulp deliveries from Canada continue 
at present levels. Canada has made no commitments beyond 
maintaining current deliveries through September. 


Paper supplies will remain tight even after V Day in Europe. 
Paper-encased food for liberated areas will increase; armies 
abroad, too, must be fed. Few realize that the U. S. furnishes 
most of the paper for the non-Axis world. 


There is more pressure for ceilings on uncontrolled commercial 
rents. The OPA finds rent boosts on restaurants, small stores, 
and the like reflected in demands for higher charges to custom- 
ers. This strains the cost-of-living line. Some New York rents 





run 149% above prewar levels. The government itself is paying 
* 180% more per square foot for its rented space. 


Legislation is unlikely this year, however. Con twice has re- 
fused to regulate this field. Action next year depends on condi- 
tions following Eufopean victory. 


WPB officials winced at War Mobilizer Byrnes’s order forcing 
manpower out of nonessential lines. Its penalty provisions— 
denial of priorities on material, transportation, fuel, etc.—over- 
rode Nelson’s Jong opposition to using priority powers for puni- 
tive purposes. 


Hardboiled enforcement may project the Byrnes policy into 
politics. Congress always approved Nelson’s restraint on the use 
of priorities. Many Congressmen consider tighter manpower 
measures unnecessary and favor cutting back some war output 
te provide men for shortage industries. 


e@ - 


~The OPA has drawn up a price formula for civilian goods 


- turned out by reconverted war plants. Price tags will reflect 
present labor and material costs, plus prewar profit margins, 
meaning sharply higher prices than in 1941. 


Potential competition from the aircraft industry, however, may 
curb. inflationary tendencies. When plane-making drops, im- 
mense production capacity will be released, much of it adapt- 
able to other fields. Officials are convinced electric iron manu- 
facturers held down prices on ‘recent output with this in mind. 


~ Price policies on new autos may be under :the same restraint. 


Patterns for price policy in the peace era are being cut. Ceilings 
will be maintained until expanded civilian production forces 
prices down—and for three or four months afterward to guard 
against a repetition of 1918. Then a two-month deflation was 
followed by a price boom. Controls will be shed item by item, 
not all at once. ° ; 


Food and clothing will be first to be freed of price control; 
heavy manufacturers among the last. A general rule: thé quicker 
the reconversion, the sooner price controls go. 


Manpower shortages in West Coast Navy yards bother Wash- 
ington. Though battle damage is low, ship overhauls and im- 
provements tax undermanned staffs. Tremendous Pacific bom- 
bardments present gunsmiths with a heavy maintenance job. 


Washington has failed thus far to curb enormous labor turnover. 
Brass hat appeals checked a rush for peacetime jobs, touched off 
by the Hitler death plot. But workers, given first-class trans- 
portation to yards on signing six-month contracts, continue to 
quit after a few weeks, enriched by “vacation trips” at Uncle 
Sam’s expense. 


Postwar refinancing of Uncle Sam’s huge public debt—how to 
borrow the money to pay bond owners cashing in their holdings 
—is a matter of diminishing worry in Washington. 


Saving habits induced by wartime bond buying will continue into 
the peace era, officials think, tending to offset bond redemp- 
tions. They want to preserve payroll savings and low-denomina- 
tion bonds for the same purpose. Short-term U.S. securities 
held by banks can be replaced, as they fall due, by the banks 
themselves; long-term issues can be refunded as they mature. 














OST versatile of all non-tactical aircraft in the 
& U.S. armed services, the Model 18 Beechcraft 
twin-engine all-metal monoplane has been pro- 
duced for the U. S. and allied governments in five 
distinct special-purpose types, ranging from high- 
altitude: photographic to bombing and navigation 
trainers, and command personnel and utility trans- 
ports. Fifteen variations of these types have been 
built for specialized uses. : 


The Army Air Forces AT-7 Beechcraft navigation 
trainer, for example, has been produced in large 
quantities as a landplane, and has also been factory-, 
built as a seaplane or ski-plane, using streamlined 
Edo floats or Noorduyn skis. Quickly convertible 
from a landplane to a seaplane or ski-plane, this 


type has fulfilled exacting special duties in Alaska 
and the far North, and elsewhere. Precedents for 
these uses were established years before the war, 
when the commercial Model 18 Beechcraft won 
great favor with Canadian airlines and other users 
who required fast, all-season transportation above 
the trackless bush country to mining and fur trading 
Outposts sometimes well north of the Arctic circle. 
Landings were made on tree-fringed lakes, and on the 
open waters of Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. 
Its commercial users were exacting in their require- 
ments; its military users are even more exacting. 


Beechcrafts are doing their part, in war as in peace, 
in all parts of the world, in every climate, and under 
all conceivable conditions of flight. 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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Buy More War Bonds 





Over the highways of war...and 
over the highways of peace 


For 40 years of war and peace, the name Reo has been 
synonymous with dependable truck transportation. Reo 
has grown up with the trucking industry, has pioneered such 
important and lasting truck features as the dry disc clutch, 
electric lights and starter, “inside” centrally located gear 
shift lever and internal hydraulic brakes. Reo is now pro- 
ducing for the Army, Navy and Army Air Forces. A limited 


quota of Reo trucks, however, has been released for civilian 
use in 1944, See your Reo dealer for full details. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
Factory Branches ‘n Principal Cities 


RKO 


AMERICA’S 
TOUGHEST 
TRUCK 
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New Allied Smash at France — 
Bold Stroke for Quick Victory 


Drives to Crush Wehrmacht 
Rushing Toward Final Decision 
in France and in Poland 


August and September are tradition- 
ally the decisive months in modern Eu- 
ropean wars. The first battle of the 
Marne occurred in September 1914. In 
August 1918, the British struck the blow 
that resulted in what Ludendorff called 
the “black day of the German Army.” 
This month the wheel of war has once 
more spun round to the point of deci- 
sion. In France August brought the 
second D-Day of the war as the German 
armies reeled under overwhelming as- 
saults. On the morning of Aug. 15 Allied 
forces made their long-expected landings 
on the Mediterranean coast of France. 
At the same time the Russians smashed 
through Poland: with renewed power. 

Thus the battles of France and Poland 
were joined. The strategy of both sides 
has conspired to make them the true 
testing grounds Of ‘this war: 

@ On the German side, this fundamental 


strategy is based on Hitler’s own plan of 
defending the Reich outside its borders 
and putting up a battle for nearly all ter- 
ritory. The generals wanted to withdraw 
into the Reich itself; that was the strategic 
basis for the conflict between the Nazis 
and the army. However, the Fiihrer’s plan 
involved throwing everything Germany 
can muster into the defense. That was the 
meaning of the total mobilization recently 
proclaimed in the Reich. And that was 
why the decisive actions were being 
fought in France and Poland instead of 
in Germany itself. Hitler practically has 
guaranteed that the Reich will be a hol- 
low shell if it loses decisively in France 
and Poland. 

@ On the Allied side, the fundamental 
strategy was to make this summer the 
time for striking down Germany. The 
whole war has been geared to that 
tempo. Furthermore, the forces thrown 
into action on the battlefields of the east 
and west probably represented the max- 
imum striking power of the Allies. This 
was particularly true of the Russians, on 
whom. the strain of war is. bound to tell 
soon in the form of reduced offensive 


strength. It was also true of the British 
and Americans, because it was unlikely 
that next year either could again send to 
the continent armies of the size and qual- 
ity that are now fighting there. 

Against this background the immense 
struggles are unfolding. And as men by 
the hundreds of thousands fight, die, and 
surrender, the picture that emerges is 
one of two massive battles of movement 
with annihilation of the enemy the prime 
aim of the Allies. 


Battle of France: Explicit recognition 
that the battle in France is a showdown 
came with the landings on the Medi- 
terranean coast. The first American, 
British and French troops stormed ashore 
at points between Nice and Marseille, 
supported by paratroopers who had 
dropped from the skies a few miles in- 
land shortly before dawn. The landings 
were preceded by a mighty sea and air 
bombardment along the coast of the 
French Riviera. Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, Allied commander in the Medi- 
terranean, quickly announced the ob- 
jective of the new invasion: “To join up 
with the Allied armies advancing from 
Normandy.” In a special proclamation to 
the people of France he said: “Victory is 
certain. Remember 1918!” 

Before the opening of the fourth front 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower had moved 
his headquarters to Northern France. 
Prime Minister Churchill, United States 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son and Lt. Col. Brehon B. Somervell, 
chief of the American Army Service 








International 


British tanks speeding along a French road, Russian guns fording a river, symbolize the 
vast battles of movement in France and Poland 
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Forces*® had attended conferences in 
Rome before the new blow. 

French troops participating in the 
landings again were fighting on French 
soil for the liberation of their country. 
The French Second Armored Division 
under Brig. Gen. Jacques Le Clerc also 
was in action in Western France along- 
side of American troops. 

The Allies now have four armies in the 


Marshal Tito also joined the conferences in Rome. 


STRATEGY 
IN 


** NEWSWEEK 





north. This week Supreme Headquarters: 
a that i 


the American 


y. 
is operating in France with the First 


Army. Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley was. 
made senior United States ground forces 
commander in France, while Lt. Gen. 
Courtney H. Hodges, soft-spoken former 
Chief of Infantry and later head of the 
Third Army when it was in this country, 
took aaa of the First. The chief of the 
Third Army was Lt. Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr., ahi of the Tunisiae and 


TWENTY-TWO DIVISIONS 


‘OF SEVENTH ARMY FACE 


THE WEST 


Cherbourg 


- CANADIAN-BRITISH DRIVE 
TO HOOK UP WITH AMERICANS & 


DRIVE ACROSS LOIRF 


BAY OF BISCAY 


Biarritz 2 


Dieppe 























Sicilian nd the Bi The First Canadian 
British Second had ee 


been announced. 


Second forming the ‘oman Army 
Group under the command of Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery—has been out- 
grown. A congratulatory Air Forces mes- 
sage week ci American 
Twelfth Army Group (see page 28), 
evidence Bradley is aeing his own show. 


























Open arrows show new Allied landings and drives in France; solid arrows indicate already secured advances. — 
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Montgomery’s Twenty-first Army Grou 
now probaly consists of only the Briti 
and Canadian Armies. On top of all this 
there is an airborne army formed last 
week under Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton. 
In the use of these vast forces, the 
Americans were employed as a hammer 
and the British a Canadians as the 
anvil. The primary object of the Ameri- 
can break-through from Brittany toward 
Paris was to catch the Germans between 
the two. Thus the force that took Le 


STRATEGY | 
IN 


THE EAST 








‘Mans veered suddenly north to make a 
junction somewhere around Argentan 
with the Canadian-British attack coming 
down from the Normandy beachhead. 
The strategic aim was to put the German 
Seventh and Fifth Armies in a gigantic 
trap. The landings in Southern France fit 
in with this picture since in a sense they 


protected the Allied southern flank. 
However, this flank appeared to be in 

little danger for the Germans apparently 

were drawing forces out of Central France 


Gdynia 


Danzig 


° 





; D2IVE AIMED AT OUTF 
gf GERMANS 'TO SOUTH OF WARSAW 
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and last week the Americans were able to 
plunge across the Loire at Nantes and 
rive down the Bay of Biscay coast. Too, 
the German Nineteenth Army stationed 
south of the Loire is probably the weakest 
of the five Nazi armies in France. 
The German game at first appeared to 
be an attempt to split the Allied Armies in 
two with a drive aimed at Avranches. It 
turned out to be an ambition beyond their 
strength and it was followed by a hurried 
advance to the rear with the obvious aim 


DRIVE OF SECOND WHITE RUSSIAN 
ARMY TO OUTFLANK GERMANS NORTH 
OF WARSAW 


= DRIVE TO CUT OFF WARSAW 
t= AND BACK GERMANS AGAINST 


es 


ZZ 


Newsweek 


Open red arrows outline the most likely Soviet plan for encircling and beating the Wehrmacht on the great Polish Plain 
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of escaping the trap. But the deeper aim 
of German strategy is to hold Paris and if 
the Nazis follow their p ts the First, 
Fifteenth, Fifth, and Seventh may all be 
thrown into the defense of the French 
capital. Paris is absolutely vital: to the 
control of France. Its loss would defi- 
nitely insure that the next battle would 
take place nearly on the frontiers of 
the Reich itself. 

And the battle for Paris was fast de- 
veloping. To his soldiers, airmen, and 
sailors, Eisenhower addressed an unusual 
order of the day: “Through your com- 
bined skill, valor, and fortitude, you have 
created in France a fleeting but definite 
opportunity for a major Allied victory, 
one whose realization will mean notable 
progress toward the final downfall of our 
enemy . . . With all of us resolutely per- 
forming our spectal tasks we can make 
this week a momentous one in the his- 
tory of this war—a brilliant and fruitful 
week for us and a fateful one for the am- 
bitions of the Nazi tyrants.” 


Battle of Poland: The aim of the Red 
Army was the same as that of the Allies 
in France: to destroy the Wehrmacht. 
The only place where that can be accom- 
plished is in Poland. The battles in the 
Baltic States and in East Prussia, big as 
they are, do not threaten the main body 
- of the German Army. ~ 

In Poland the Wehrmacht was men- 
aced most by Soviet columns swinging 
north from a bridgehead across the lower 
Vistula River. Above Warsaw, twin Rus- 
sian drives threatened a similar encircling 
move. And in the center the. Russians 
held the Germans locked in battle 
around Warsaw—much as they were held 


by the Canadians and British in Nor- - 


mandy while the 
around their flank. 
For the Reich the battle of Poland was 
for higher stakes, if possible, than the 
battle of France. The terrain of the flat 


Americans raced 


Polish plain is ideal for the encircling | 


maneuvers at which the Russians are so 
adept. In the center lies the great Kutno 
Forest, a military obstacle against which 
the Nazis might be backed up even as 
were the Poles in 1989. And if the 
Wehrmacht loses the battle of the Polish 
Plain literally nothing will lie between 
the Red Army and Berlin. 


Bad Medicine for Tanks 


The Germans started the whole busi- 
ness of air support to ground forces. With 
it they gave nightmares to the Poles, the 
Belgians, the French, the British, the 
Norw the Greeks. But last 
week it turned upon them like a monster, 
and the German military scientists found 
themselves Frankensteins. Now it was 
the Germans who hit the dirt whenever 
rg ig wen a plane. _ Allied 

of bygone years, they never 
waited to identify aircraft. 

For in France, American and British 
planes were putting on the greatest exer- 





cise of tactical cooperation the world had - 


ever seen. Mercilessly and scientifically 
they blitzed the retreating Germans, de- 
stroying their transport, their trains, their 
tanks, their guns, and their personnel. 
The devastation was so systematic and 
thorough that General Eisenhower 
warmed Frenchmen to get under cover: 
That not even a single bicycle on a road 
was safe from attack. 

The phase of the air campaign which 
hurt the Germans most was tank hunting. 
Last week this technique was spectacular 
and crushing. It beat the arrogant pan- 
zer divisions into fear and humility. 

Between Mortain and Sourdeval in 


Internationa) 


Vice Marshal Broadhurst: Rocket wizard 


Normandy, the Germans on Aug. 7 
aunched an attack with elements of five 
divisions on a 5-mile front. Fighting with 
skill, courage, and determination, they 
pressed American troops hard with 250 
tanks. The United States ground com- 
mander, his troops relatively thin in that 
sector, sent a message for immediate air 
support. 


Flying Light Cruisers: It came quick- 
ly. Typhoons of the Second Tactical Air 
Force of the RAF screamed down on the 
tanks; Thunderbolts battered the rear of 
the battle area with bombs and machine 
guns. The Typhoon, successor to the Hur- 
ricane for the job, carries four - rockets 
beneath each wing, giving it the broad- 
side pews of a light cruiser. Six and a 
half long and weighing 60 pounds, 


each rocket has the explosive impact of a 


was tho fest opportunity the Ty 
t was op ty 

phoons had had to catch a big concentra- 
tion of enemy armor under favorable 
weather conditions, and they hit the jack- 
pot. First firing their four 20-millimeter 












cannon against exposed 
planes swung in low and 
A continuous shuttle of Typhoons swept 
the battlefield, and soon the Nazis no 
longer waited for an attack to come. The 
instant they saw a typhoon appear 
they leaped from their tanks and dived 
for cover. . 

By midafternoon the battlefield north 
of Mortain was so covered with debris 
and dust that the pilots could no longer 
distinguish targets. Waiting for the dust 
to settle, the Typhoons flew over to the 
British sector at Vire, where the Germans 
were developing a small counterattack. 
They quickly’ knocked out five tanks 
and stopped the advance. When they 
switched back to their original: area, the 
pilots saw American armor .and antitank 
weapons taking on the German spear- 
heads. Then they concentrated their as- 
saults on the middle and rear elements 
of the enemy. 

The Typhoons’ toll: 89 tanks de- 

_stroyed, 56 damaged. Maj. Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, deputy Allied tactical air 
commander, sent this message to Air Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Coningham, commanding 
the Second Tactical Air Force: “Your 
cooperation and assistance in crushing 
the hostile armored counterattack north 
of Mortain on Aug. 7, 1944, is deeply 
appreciated. Congratulations on your ex- 

cellent score of destruction against enemy 


aircraft, tanks, and motor vehicles. The 
Twelfth Army Group (see page 26) has 
stated that the main factor crushing this 
attack was our united power.” 


povoiel, the 
loosed rockets.. 


Unearned Increment: The terrible 
rocket-launching Typhoon was first test- 
ed only last September. It was intended 
not for use against tanks, but- against 
small static targets such as sluice gates, 
radar and transformer installations, pill- 
boxes, and flak towers. Not until two 
weeks after the invasion did it attack 


armor. 

A small group had been sent out to hit 
one of four targets in priority order. None 
of the objectives was open for attack, 
and the ies bee Pea targets of 
opportunity. Four e oons spot- 
ted three German Tiger” tanks eh 
knocked them out swiftly, a success that 
showed they could bore in and slug it 
out. 

Thenceforth the course of “Tiffy,” as 
the British call it, was plain. Even get- 
ting off to such a late start, the Typhoon 
along with other planes destroyed 400 
German tanks in July. The Hurricane 
also uses rockets against tanks, but it has 
not had the oe of the zyehow. 
Beaufighters and Swordfish carry the 
projectiles for sea targets. 


88-year-old Air Vice Marshal "M. H. 
Broadhurst. A smiling, energetic Briton, he 
entered the RAF in 1926 and becamé in- 
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ternationally famous in aviation circles at 
the Hendon air shows in the 80s. One 
feat he performed there was describing 
the intricate maneuvers over a BBC mi- 
crophone while flying one of a group 
of planes which were stunting while 
tied together. | 

An expert shot, Broadhurst has fifteen 
enemy aircraft to his credit. At the out- 
break of war he commanded a Hurricane 
squadron and saw brief service in France. 
After the Battle of Britain he was ap- 
pointed senior air staff officer to Sir Ar- 
thur Coningham, then commanding the 
Desert Air Force in Egypt. In February 
of last year he took over Coningham’s 
job, then moved to Britain for his present 
assignment. There he helped plan the 
combined fighter and bomber assaults 
on the Continent. Since D Day he has 
flown many notables, including Church- 
ill, over the battlefields in small planes. 


~ 
. 





Not since long before D Day has he had 
time for his beloved cricket, squash, and 
home movies. . 


Smell of the Boche 


Kenneth Crawford, NEWSWEEK war 
correspondent, wirelessed these vignettes 
from the road to Paris: 


Le Mans, important road, railroad, 
and communications center fell to an 
American infantry outfit Wednesday, 
Aug. 9, after it had been virtually en- 
circled by an advanced armored unit. 
The blow fell so fast that the sizeable 
German garrison was easily overwhelmed 
despite a hastily improvised street de- 


fense system. Machine-gun positions in. 


holes dug into pavements were aban- 
doned by most of the German gunners 
at the approach of tanks attached to in- 
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fantry assault teams. But some ‘bands 
within the city were still holding out 
Thursday night. My hotel bed had been 
occupied by a German officer on a requi- 
sition basis two nigh 
on the European Plan. Madame the 
proprietor fluttered with apology be- 
cause the smell of the Boche might not 


yet be wholly cleared out but said that 


she had scrubbed hard. 


“Finis les Boches!” Le Mans was like 
an American Legion convention city, but 
in reverse. The veterans were worn out 
and inclined to be bored while the pop- 
ulace cut up. It was a strange sensation 
to lie between clean sheets in a reason- 
ably orderly hotel and listen to the spo- 
radic rattle of small arms fire in the sur- 
rounding streets as patrols cleaned out 
snipers. French civilians gathered to 
cheer each new kill or capture. The loud- 
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War With the Mind Instead of the Muscles 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C. B. E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


Loondon- by wireless)—What is 
blitzkrieg? This may seem an unneces- 
sary question, when one considers how 
often this form of attack has been re- 
sorted to. Nevertheless, I much doubt 
whether even the Germans, who initi- 
ated it, really fathomed its full meaning. 

It does not consist merely in punch- 
ing a gap in the enemy’s front and then 
rushing mechanized forces through it 
to smash down all opposition. It is 
something more, subtle—a weapon’ to 
paralyze the enemy’s fighting body, his 
army, by unhinging his brain, its com- 
mand and staff. 

This idea flashed through my mind 
during the British debacle in March 
1918. I saw tens of thousands of our 
men pulled back by their panic-stricken 
headquarters. I saw army headquarters 
retiring, then corps, next divisional, and 
lastly brigades. This withdrawal re- 
vealed to me an intimate connection be- 
tween will and action, that action 
without will loses all coordination, that 
without a directive brain the army is a 
mob. Then I realized that if tactics were 
evolved to enable a small tank army to 
produce this result, it would be possible 
to fight a battle such as Arbela over 
again. 

-What was the secret of Arbela? It 
was that while Alexander the Creat’s 
phalanx held the Persian battle-body in 
a clinch, he and his cavalry struck at a 
weak point, and, smashing through, 
made strai 
sian battle-brain. Once Darius was driv- 
en from the field, his army fell to pieces. 
On May 24, 1918, I elaborated this 


t for King Darius—the Per-. ... 


idea into a plan which became known 
as “Plan 1919.” It was accepted by Mar- 
shal Foch as the basis for the 1919 of- 
fensive which, because of the armistice, 
was stillborn. 


Twenty years later, with a few 

‘modifications, this plan was put into 
force by the German High Command 
with air campaigns against the Poles 
and then against the French. Against 
the Poles its effect was immediate. 
Within 48 hours of the initial attack 
Polish General Headquarters was par- 
alyzed, whereupon the body of the Pol- 
ish Army fell to pieces. 
In France, a staff officer writes: “May 
19, 15:00 hours. News that Panzers are 
in Amiens. This is like some ridiculous 
nightmare . . . The French General Staff 
has been paralyzed by this unorthodox 
war of movement. The fluid conditions 
prevailing are not dealt with in text- 
books and 1914 brains.” 

In the battle of Tunis the Allied blitz 
paralyzed the German Command. Gen- 
eral von Arnim was put to flight and 
so were his corps cod divisional head- 
quarters. Then wrote a correspondent: 
“Our tanks roared past the German air- 
fields, workshops, petrol and ammuni- 
tion dumps, and positions. They 
did not stop to penne 
had gone far beyond that. If a comet 
ar —_ that road it could 

ve made a greater impression 
The German generals gave up giv- 
ing orders, since they were completely 
out of touch . . . In a contagion of 
doubt and fear, the German Army 


turned tail . . . and became rabble.” 
And now in Normandy we see the 
same—a lightning stroke which para- 
lyzes the enemy’s command. The idea 
has not changed, though tactics have, 
for tactics are actions adapted to cir- 
cumstances, and circumstances are al- 
ways changing.” ; 
In 1989 my tactics—as laid down in a 
small Manual on mechanized warfare 
written in 1981—still held good. But 
today conditions are different. There- 


fore, General Bradley put other tactics | 


— force. What I gather he did was 
this: 

@ Paralyzed the garrisons of several 
short sectors in the German front west 
of St. Lé by means of 3,000 aircraft. 

@ Under cover of this terrific bombard- 
ment, breached the enemy defenses and 
held the. gaps open by means of in- 
fantry. 

@ Rushed armored and _ motorized 
forces through the gaps, with the in- 
fantry following to collect prisoners. 


We read that “Halt for nothing” 
was the guiding principle of the armored 
columns . . . “Forward patrol [armor] 
shot up everything—batteries, head- 
quarters, strong points . . . Disor 
zation robbed them [the Germans] 
of a plan and the means to carry it out.” 

No other form of attack is so economi- 
cal as that outlined in “Plan 1919.” It 
is the shot through the brain and not 
the hacking to pieces of the enemy’s 
body. It’s a war of the mind rather 
than of the muscles, of intellect rather 
than of high explosive. 
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est roars marked the passing through the 
central public square of German pris- 


- oners bound for the rear. 


“Boches! Finis les Boches!” the crowd 
roared. Fists were shaken at each new 
load. The gesture of cutting the throat 
with the forefinger, eloquent as only a 


Frenchman can make it, became the usu- 


al salute among overjoyed citizens. A Ger- 
man sniper who had watched the spec- 
tacle a day and night from a hiding place 
in the foliage of a tree in the public square 
finally broke down and surrendered after 
firing in the air to attract the attention of 
military police. The shots turned out to 
be a wise precaution because the MP’s 
rescued him from the crowd. 


Bikes and the Reaper: Between 
Rennes and Le Mans the sights and scents 
of war were alternately pleasant and gris- 
ly. Two girls in a country bistro were 
pausing for lunch on a light-hearted bi- 
cycle trip from St. Malo, where they had 
ridden through German lines, to Paris, 
where they were sure that the Ameri- 
cans would be the day after tomorrow. 
A few miles farther on, the road ‘was lit- 
tered with the remains of a German mo- 
torized column caught by a unit under 
the command of Maj. Edward S. Hamil- 


~ ton of Dallas, Ore. 


The German column was about a mile 
long. It consisted of 50 vehicles, includ- 
ing mobile artillery and more than 300 
officers and men. Hamilton deployed the 
infantry riding on medium tanks in such 
a way that the column was trapped. He 
permitted the forward vehicles to ap- 
proach within 30 feet of his concealed 

osition before giving the order that 
amen) machine-gun, 75-millimeter, and 
howitzer fire. The result was what Ameri- 
cans calla turkey shoot. Eighty were 
killed, 830 wounded and 230 captured. A 
few escaped. 

A little farther on, an MP car flagged 


. us. It carried a grinning black soldier in 


a nondescript uniform loaded down with 
German firearms and ammunition. “This 
guy is Senegalese,” said the MP officer. 
“He’s been a prisoner of the Germans for 
four years. He wants to kill Germans. 
You guys want to take him up there?” 
We said no thanks. The Senegalese didn’t 
look to us as though he could wait. 


Men Who March: We entered Le 
Mans, feeling guilty about riding in a jeep 
between straggling lines of American 
foot-soldiers, dog-tired after days and 
nights of trying to keep up with the ar- 
mored columns. In the city toward eve- 
ning these men lay where they found 
themselves and slept peacefully through 
the commotion. Some flopped heads 
er on hae steep ho om ey kat 
apparently as happy as though they ha 
fallen into feather beds. 

Many didn’t see, or if they did, they 
paid no attention to the usual round-u 
of alleged collaborationists and the head- 
shaving ceremonies for French women 
accused of sleeping with Germans. 





@ > ‘ 
Dieppe s Avenger 

Aug. 19 is a memorable day for the 
Canadians. On that date two years ago 
they swept across the English Channel 
and, in the costly Dieppe raid, became 
the vanguard of the Allied forces of inva- 
sion. week, two years from the 
beaches of Dieppe, they form the first 
Canadian. Army in France—one of the 
major Allied forces on the western front, 


British Combine 
Crerar leads the Canadians in France 


attacking on one of the toughest battle 
sectors of the campaign. 

The story of the First Canadian Army, 
its growth and its strength, is to a large 
extent the story of Lt. Gen. Henry Dun- 
can Graham Crerar, its commander. 


Accent on Youth: Canadian Army 
Headquarters were first set up in Eng- 
land in the spring of 1942, under Lt. Gen. 
Andrew McNaughton. “Harry” Crerar, at 
that time, was the commander of the First 
Canadian Corps. He was still commander 
of this corps in Italy shortly after Mc- 
Naughton was eased out and he was ap- 
pointed head of the First Canadian Army 
on March 20. 

From that time Crerar made the final 
nvenarations for the Canadians’ part in 
the mvasion or rrance. UN sue Lo, Le 
boarded the Canadian destroyer - Algon- 
quin and was taken across the Channel 
to a Normandy beach. 

His staff is made up of young officers 
trained at army colleges in England and 
Canada. He emphasizes the need for 
youth in high army posts. (He is 56 him- 
self.) This policy has been resented by 
many of his long-time associates, but he 


* NEWSWEEK 
has developed a young, keen-fighting 
army in which military innovations are 
not unusual. 

The unique night attack by tanks and 


infantry riding in armored carriers which 
marked the battle debut of the First 


Canadian Army on Aug. 7 was an ex- 


ample of these innovations. The carrier 
itself was improvised in the field by a 
Canadian Corps Commander, Lt. Gen. 
Guy G. Simonds. American M-7 self-pro- 
pelled guns were stripped down to the 
chassis and then refitted with heavy armor 
plating, so they could. carry fifteen men 
into attack with comparative security. 


Accent on Work: Crerar is devoid of 
any dramatic physical qualities. He is 
quiet and reserved with a sardonic qual- 
ity and abruptness of manner that hide 
his shyness. His sensitive face is stiffened 
by a closely cropped mustache and his 
hair is graying. His gray-blue eyes are 
impersonal. 

When Crerar talks, it is in a brusque 
baritone. He doesn’t hesitate to give a 
curt “No” in reply to questions. Yet he 
keeps a file of jokes for after-dinner 
speeches. When he returned overseas in 
April 1942, he left the file in Ottawa. 

The Canadian Army commander does 
not spare himself or others. Sometimes, 
however, he overdoes it. When he be- 
came Chief-of-Staff in 1940, his office 
went on a seven-day-week basis, often 
with a 16-hour workday. Three weeks 
later, he ordered a compulsory one-day 
rest each week, a maximum of three 
nights of work weekly, and a long week 
end every month for everyone including 
himself. 


Kraut Race 


“Hell,” said the General, “this is more 
of a rat race than a battle:” That sounded 
like Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., and 
the Germans claimed it was. For five 
days after the capture of Le Mans, the 
General’s troops were referred to only 
as a mystery column, destination’ un- 
known. Then, in part, the secret was let 
out: an American-French armored col- 
umn was sweeping north from Le Mans 
through Alengon to meet the First Cana- 
dian Army advancing south from Falaise 
and close a trap on some 100,000 Wehr- 
macht troops. 

“It’s just a case of we're moving too 
fast for the Germans,” said the General. 
Under a blazing sun American tanks 
(with infantry riding their backs, said 
the Germans), and trucks packed with 
foot soldiers rolled by the thousand along 
the dusty Breton roads. _ : 

Overhead, fighter planes spread in vast 
air cover, unmolested by the Luftwaffe. 
At the roadside, Wehrmacht soldiers 
clustered, dazed and frightened. German 


‘tanks were still burning, German snipers’ 


bullets still whistling as the column rolled 
on. German infantry waiting to surrender 
held unfired machine guns and unex- 
ploded grenades. French women darted 
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into the road to grasp the hands of the 
passing tankmen. And Frenchmen, armed 
with German Mauser rifles, guarded with 
ferocious gestures the astonished German 
prisoners. 


Subs on the Run 


The Battle of the Atlantic had come 
ashore and was fought out in Brittany 
last week. By land the American Army 
attacked the peninsula’s seaports, whence 
the majority of U-boats came to harry 
Allied shipping. 

Following the conquest of 1940, the 
Germans established major U-boat bases 
at Brest, Lorient, and St. Nazaire, pro- 
tecting the submarines with thick con- 
crete pens which Allied bombs rarely 
breached. Each port based two flotillas— 
Brest, the First and Ninth; Lorient, the 
Second and Tenth; and St. Nazaire, the 
Sixth and Seventh. Further down the Bay 
of Biscay, Bordeaux and La Pallice each 
harbored one flotilla of twelve to twenty 
U-boats. Allied naval officers estimated 
that submarines from these five bases ac- 
counted for 75 per cent of Allied shipping 
damage in 1941 and 1942. 

Now such submarines as were sea- 
worthy deserted the northern ports in an 
attempt to break through the Allied 
blockade. They had the choice of seek- 


- ing harborage at Bordeaux and La Pal- 


lice, fleeing to the Norwegian bases of 
Trondheim and Bergen, or taking refuge 
in Baltic ports. Meantime, the Germans 
fought bitterly to hold the ports until 
their submarines could escape. 

@ President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill announced that 500 U- 
boats have been sunk in the war. Seven- 


teen have been sent to the bottom of the © 


English Channel since D Day. 
Mad Men 


In Normandy and Brittany last week 
a trapped German colonel and an Amer- 
ican captain refused to surrender. To the 
American press, the German became 
“The Madman of St. Malo”; the captain 
was the hero of a lost battalion. It was a 
question of which side they fought on, 
for both were heroes. 
@ The madman was Col. Andreas von 
Aulock, besieged in the port of St. Malo 
on Brittany's north coast. His garrison 
of 10,000 whittled down to a handful 
of survivors, Aulock defied repeated calls 
to give up. The Germans, entrenched in 
a rockbound harbor fortress surrounded 
on three sides by water, had no hope of 
escape. But when American assault 
troops stormed the outer walls, the Ger- 
man pillboxes and machine treated 
them roughly, and as they fell back Ger- 
man naval guns out in the harbor shelled 
their own fortress roof to catch the Amer- 
icans who still clung on. 


When Aulock, a veteran of Stalin-. 
surrender 


grad, was offered terms by a 
captured Nazi chaplain, he sent out this 
note: “I thank you very much for your 


communication. Even though the Amer- 
icans were to fight on the Rhine, we Ger- 
mans shall continue to resist. Capitula- 
tion to an American is not compatible 
with the honor of a German soldier.” 
@ On a hill near Mortain, Normandy, 
Capt. R. A. Kerley of Houston, Texas, 
and his battalion were cut off by the Ger- 
mans for five and a half days before they 
were relieved. The gaunt, bearded cap- 
tain scorned surrender. When crack SS 
troops delivered him an ultimatum, he 
replied: “I will surrender when every one 
of our bullets has been fired and every 
one of our bayonets is sticking in a 
German belly.” 


Too Tired 


As commander otf the invasion task 
force which operated nearest Cherbourg, 
Rear Admiral Don Pardee Moon, 50- 
year-old Indianian, was charged with 
great responsibility. For many days his 
ships kept German vessels from the area 
and helped the ground forces press in- 
land. The ‘Navy called his work “amaz- 
ingly successful.” But it was hectic, dirty, 
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exhausting. The long hours and constant 
strain finally proved too much for Ad- 
miral Moon. On August 5, brooding, he 
took his own life. Secretary of. the Navy 


Forrestal last week ascribed the suicide 
broadly to “combat fatigue.” 


Missing Giants 

In the moonlight sky over Southern 
England the fiery streaks of the robot 
bombs faded a while last week and dur- 
ing one 24-hour stretch none at all 
crossed the Channel. Then the buzz 
bombs sped in again, striking for Lon- 
don and British civilians. The evacua- 
tion of the capital, now well past the 
million mark, continued. 

Some robots came in a new form, still 
another modification of Vengeance 
Weapon 1. In addition to the one-ton 
explosive warhead all the bombs carry, 
some also bore as many as twenty in- 
cendiaries, which spattered out as the 
bomb exploded. The robot warhead 
itself, according to a New York Herald 
Tribune dispatch, carried only a small 
portion of high explosive with the rest 











U. 8. Signal Corps photo from Harris & Ewing 
Make-Do: Far inside Burma, American and Chinese troops throw a bridge across 
the Mogaung River. Poor in mdterials but rich in labor and ingenuity, the soldiers 
lashed. boats, gasoline cans and planking together to improvise a span. 
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“largely just tertilizer . . . calcium nitrate, 


which makes an inferior explosive.” 
But a NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
London, while agreeing that most of the 
explosive was probably inferior to the 
Allies’ RDX (40 per cent more powerful 
than TNT), cabled that it was possible 
a part of the warhead contained some- 


_ thing comparable to RDX. “Certainly, I 


for one,” he added, “would rather have 











that counts any longer.” In Bratislava, the 
puppet government of Slovakia pro- 
claimed martial law, as partisans clashed 
ae German troops retreating from Po- 
land. 

Acknowledging the desperate fury of 
their enemy the Russians reported that 
sixteen new German divisions, among 
them the “East Prussian Grenadiers,” had 
been sent to the Eastern Front in the past 
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This German picture shows what a robot bomb looks like before launching 


a load of fertilizer dumped on me than 
a flying bomb.” 

. British speculation on V-2 kept pace 
with the vicious, intermittent V-1 attack. 
The giant rockets, which Britons still ex- 
pect, were destroyed in the stratosphere, 
according to The London Daily Mail. 
Taking it for granted that some rockets 
already had been fired in the direction 
of Britain, the Daily Mail asked what had 
become of them. Its own answer was that 
the giant missiles, shot as high as 75,000 
feet, disintegrated from inner pressure 
at that thin-air height or exploded from 
heat engendered by friction during their 
speedy fall. 

Military men would not comment on 
the story but it was generally accepted 
in England that the Germans had indeed 
fired some rockets. Yet rather than dis- 
integration, a quiet misdirected end in 
the Channel or the Atlantic was more 
prohably their fate—so far. 


Too Close to Heim 


The gigantic Red Army drives that 
thrust the beleaguered Nazis against the 
Baltic, gripped Warsaw, and hammered 
at the gates of Czecho-Slovakia aroused 
a back-to-the-wall German resistance last 


In Warsaw, Field Marshal Walther 
Model, commander-in-chief of the Cen- 
tral Army Group, ordered his men to 
fight to the end: “That is the only thing 


three weeks, from the reserves of Central 
Germany, Western Poland, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, and Norway. Into the 
counterattacks, said Moscow, the divided 
German military threw all the men they 
had, “even road-building, airdrome and 
other rear detachments.” The Germans 
announced that many new officers had 
“taken aver on the Eastern Front at this 
critical juncture of the war.” 


Citizens’ Wall? Robert Ley, chief of 
the Nazi Labor Front, tried to spur the 
citizens of East Prussia, easternmost bas- 
tion of the fatherland, where the stiffest 
wall was thrown up. “The fortifying of 
East Prussia. under the direction of Gau- 
leiter Koch has been going on since July 
16,” said Berlin, “with 30,000 Hitler 
Youths, armed with spades, and the entire 
KGnigsberg University staff working fe- 
verishly . . . Never before in the history 
of the Reich has such mass defense-con- 
struction work been accomplished.” All 
factories in East Prussia were closed, all 
work stopped except on the defensive 
Patinder Reich Pl h 

nder Reich Plenipotenti Jose 

Goebbels’ newest satiation oaiecn oe 
of thousands of civilians between 15 and 
65, including white-collar workers and 
officials hitherto exempt from labor bat- 
talions, took up pickaxes and shovels to 
dig trenches and antitank ditches on the 
Eastern Front. Poles and other slave la- 
borers were forced to join them. 


scorch their own soil. 


**- Newsweek, Aucust 21, 1944 
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The rubble from shell-pocked villages 
was packed into concrete mixers to make 
new blockhouses, damaged tanks were 
dug into the. fields to serve as pillboxes, 
and the frontier area was strung with 
barbed wire and sown with mines. In less 
than ten days, a German report from 
Kénigsberg said, the labor battalions 
“moved 6,000,000 cubic yards of earth, 
dug more than 1,800 miles of trenches, 


- and built thousands of pillboxes.” 


Along the front the fanatic defenders 
had to be blasted one by one from fron- 
tier villages, and when they retreated 
they left burning farms and fields behind 
them. The war in the east had at last 
come full cycle, with the Nazis ready to 


Pacific Primed 


Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Pacific 
Fleet commander made a thoughtful but 
startling prediction last week: It may not 
be necessary to invade Japan to compel 
surrender. Revealing that since the begin- 
ning of the Central Pacific campaign 
United States forces have killed 52,323 


. Japs (American dead, 5,903), the white- 


haired admiral said it was a question of 
how much punishment Japan could take 
before throwing in the sponge. Mean- 
time the Japs suffered new hurts. 

@ Vice Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, 
whose name has unhappy connotations to 
the Japs, moved headquarters of his am- 
phibious forces to Saipan, more than 
3,000 miles west of Pearl Harbor. 

@ From Saipan in the conquered Mari- 
anas, Liberators of the island-hopping 
Seventh Air Force made their first raid 
on Iwo Island of the Volcano group, 689 
miles from Japan, presaging steady air 
bombardment of the Volcanos. 

@ General Douglas MacArthur announced 
that on three consecutive nights Libera- 
tors bombed the Philippines, hitting Jap 
airstrips at Davao in Mindanao. 

@ The Twentieth Air Force’s B-29s struck 
two hard blows. One force plastered 
Nagasaki, shipbuilding and _ industrial 
city on Kyushu Island of the Japanese 
homeland. Another group completed a 
round trip of more than 8,600 miles— 
the longest in bombing history—to hit the 
Pladjoe refinery at Palembang on Suma- 
tra. From this refinery the Japs were 
drawing 78 per cent of their high-octane 
gasoline and 22 per cent of their fuel oil. 


Guam’s Last Man 


When the Japs took Guam in 1941 a 
handful of the:sailors and Marines on the 
island took to the bush. One of them was 
Navy Radioman George Ray Tweed. 
Tweed, now promoted to Chief Radio- 
man, remained on the Jap-occupied 
island until July 10 of this year, when he 
was rescued by an American warship. 

The Japs knew he was on the loose- 
“the last man on Guam.” They hunted 
him continually and almost trapped him 
several times. Living in the bush and-in 











F YOU'VE EVER sipped a tall, iced 

Four-Roses-and-soda on a sum- 
mer’s day, you know how superbly 
cool and refreshing it can be. 


And if you haven’t —well, we be- 
lieve there’s no time like today to 
make this great arctic discovery for 
yourself. 


Once you do, we're sure you'll 
agree that Four Roses is a really 
magnificent whiskey ...mellow, full- 


bodied, and quite matchless in fla- 
vor. It’s a whiskey, you'll find, that 
imparts a particular excellence to 
your highball. Why not mix yourself 
a Four-Roses-and-soda . . . and see? 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 proof. 
Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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So swirtty do televised scenes rocket 
through space that, while part of a 
picture is appearing on your receiving 
set, the television camera is still “taking” 
‘the rest of it possibly many hundreds 
of miles away! 

Each second, 30 complete pictures 
are thrown on the television screen . . . 
so your eyes see — not half-pictures — 
but large, clear images and motion with- 
out blurring. 

Eventually, after the war, you'll have 
heme television in both Farnsworth and 











Capehart models, the marvelous elec- 
tronic television developed over 19 years 
by Farnsworth engineers. It will come 
in cabinets of your choice, combined 
with radio, or with a phonograph-radio. 

Today, Radar and military electronic 
weapons employ all the research and pro- 
duction facilities of the Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corporation. But new 
Capeharts and new Farnsworth radios 
and phonograph-radios, at a wide range 
of prices, will come from our plants after 


Victory. 


CAPEHART 


FARNSWORTH 


@. UW. AVER & SON 


TELEVISION & 
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There will be improvements over your 
pre-war instruments. More faithful tone 
and reception — glorious, interference- 
free FM — simple, dependable record- 


changers —and the miracle of television. 


, You'll have a wide choice, from 
modestly priced Farnsworth sets to mag- 
nificent Capeharts in distinguished cab- 
inets. And every one—whether Capehart 
or Farnsworth—will offer you the high- 
est possible quality at its cost. Farns- 
worth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


WAR BONDS FIGHT, TOO—BUY AN EXTRA ONE TODAY 


FARNSWORTH 
YF 


RADIO CORPORATION 
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caves, he made forays at night for food. 
After the first year he practically gave 
up hope. Last April the Japs pronounced 
him dead officially. But when the Ameri- 
cans began bombing Guam this year 
Tweed knew he wouldn’t have to wait 
much longer. He somehow signaled an 
American plane and was rescued by ship 
while the Japs were still in possession of 
the island. Last week he told his story 
at Pearl Harbor. : 

@ The Japanese Government revealed 
last week that two American Marines and 
one sailor had been condemned and exe- 
cuted on July 31, 1943. The charges: 
They escaped from a Manchurian prison 
camp, later killing a police inspector and 
a Mongolian in an effort to get to Russia. 


Mister Sam’s Back 


William Hipple, NEwsweEeExk war cor- 
respondent, who landed on Guam with 
the American forces, sent the followitg 
story of how the island originally fell to 
the Japs and what happened during the 
long occupation. 


The Japanese first attacked Guam with 
planes.on the morning of Dec. 8, 1941, 
dropping bombs on the Pan-American 
Airways base at Piti, on the naval yard, 
and on all other military installations, 
including the Marine barracks. The 
Chamorro inhabitants said the bombing 
was very inaccurate, although large oil 
tanks at Sumay burned immediately. 

At 2 a.m., December 10, the first Japa- 
nese troops came ashore. Badly outnum- 
bered United States Marines and sailors 
fought bravely with their pitifully few 
rifles and machine guns until 7 a.m., 
when organized resistance ended. A few 
Americans fled to the hills, while 103 na- 
tive members of the insular guard kept 
up resistance also and were said to have 
killed six Japs. They fought in Agafia 
Plaza with their few rifles until they were 


overwhelmed and imprisoned, Minor re-. 


sistance continued from scattered groups 
of Americans and Chamorros for three 
days. The Japanese hoisted their flag in 
Agafia Plaza at 7 a. m., December 10. 


South Seas Development: Food ra- 


tioning was inaugurated, and people us- . 


ually were allowed tq buy two pounds of 


rice every ten days. The only other goods . 


they were allowed at government op- 
erated stores were soya beans, salt, sugar, 
matches, sandals, and poor-grade silk. 

In the first two weeks of occupation 


there was some rape and other mistreat- . 


ment of women, but the military police 
stopped this. There were a few stories’ of 
native girls being forced into houses of 
prostitution, but it was not a widespread 
practice. 

The Chamorros were often slapped in 
the face for minor discourtesies or break- 
ing rules, They were forced to bow every 
time: they saw a Jap. The enemy told 
them to forget about the United States, 
handed out Japanese flags, and often called 


them together to parade with the flags. 

In June 1943, military projects were 
begun and Nanyo Kohatsu Kaisha (South 
Seas Development Company, a Japanese 
Government-dominated outfit) took over. 
All able-bodied men between 14 and 60 
were forced to work, and women replaced 
them in the fields. Many people managed 
to hide out in the hills all this time. 


Your Neck Will Be Cut:.The Cha- 
motrros were often impudent to their cap- 
tors, despite threats and slaps. They made 
up chants, some of them to the tune of 
the Marine hymn, in which they sang of 
the Americans’ return. One went, “Oh, 
Mister Sam, Sam, my dear Uncle Sam, 
won't you please come back to Guam. 
My life is in danger, you’d better come 
and kill these yellow rats on Guam .. .” 

All Chamorro laborers, farmers, and 
women fled at the time of the. intensive 
American bombing of June 11, but the 
Kimpitai, or Japanese military police, 
rounded them up in a week and warned 
them their necks would be cut if they left 


‘ theiy jobs again. “Your neck will be cut,” 


was a favorite Japanese expression. 

- The bombing and naval shelling be- 
came so furious about July 15th, that the 
Japs, on 30 minutes’ notice, marched the 
remaining people into the-hills and put 
them in three main. camps near Sinan, 
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Manengon, and Talofofo. In the early 
morning of July 3lst, Japanese guards at 
Sinan left and said they would be back 
in ten days. 

That was the last this group of Cha- 
morros saw of the Japs until they came 
down to the beachhead and peered at 
the prisoners in American stockades. 


Surprising the Japs 

Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent, wirelessed this timely inter- 
view with the leader of all the Flying 
Tigers, Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, from 
his Fourteenth Air Force headquarters 
in Southwest China: 


Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault operates - 
his unique command from the small of- 
fice that vibrates most of the time with 
the constant roar of planes moving in 
and out of one of the busiest airbases in 
the China-Burma-India theater. The 
walls are covered with scrolls, tapestries 
and art work—more earnest than beauti- 
ful—presented by various Chinese or- 
ganizations memorializing the American 
Volunteer Group and the Fourteenth Air 
Force. Curled at his feet under his desk 
is Chennault’s black dachshund, Joe. 

Chennault is a man with very clear and 
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Copied by U. 8S. Navy 


LSH: The now-familiar LST (Landing Ship Tank), first used in amphibious war- 
fare in 1948, caught the Axis by surprise. It shouldn't have, because its origins go 
back for centuries. Above is a “Landing Ship Horse” used during the thirteenth 
century. The original print hangs in the office of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in 
Pearl Harbor. Upon his return from his recent visit to the Pacific, Admiral Ernest J. 
King brought back a copy for his office in Washington. King himself wrote the 


ship’s designation in modern naval nomenclature. 
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As the Pacific campaign proceeds, 
one fact becomes increasingly evident. 
While the Jap as a fighting man—par- 
ticularly in his determination to stick 
it out to the end—betters the German, 
he is in the amateur class compared 
with our leadership in the field of 
strategy and tactics. Take as the latest 
example, the affair of Aug. 3-4 in which 
a Jap convoy off the Bonins and Volcano 
Islands was practically annihilated and 
the islands themselves attacked. 

This successful enterprise was the re- 
sult of careful planning, abetted by ex- 
cellent strategic scouting. The occupa- 
tion of the lower Marianas from Saipan 
to Guam caused Japan to fear that one 
of our next moves would be to occupy 
the Bonins. What was more natural 
than for the Japs to attempt to rein- 
force them via the shortest route:- viz 
from some ,base port in Japan by, as 
they surmised, a route free from air re- 
connaissance. Since infiltration, at which 
the Japs are adept, was too slow a proc- 
ess under the circumstances, they de- 
cided upon convoy, supported by the 
type of craft best adapted to meet the 
menace of our submarines. Naturally 
none of our communiqués disclose the 
methods whereby the Japs were out- 
foxed and placed in a situation where 
the convoy was attacked, but the 
matter seems so obvious that pos- 
sibly a brief analysis of the functions 
of scouting may help to clarify the 
picture. 





Scouting is a very broad term, and 
includes in its purview land, sea, and 
air forces. It is the bedrock upon which 
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The Scouts of the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


good operational results depend. Broad- 
ly, it may be divided into tactical scout- 
ing, the province of a task force, and 
strategic scouting, where the informa- 
tion relayed is valuable to those who 
control far flung forces. Draw a line 
between the Philippines and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and then a rough line 
running down from Japan through the 
Philippines to the Netherlands East 
Indies. In the area south of the east- 
west line, where wé have many land 
air bases, strategic scouting is the prov- 
ince of land-based aircraft and the long- 
range seaplane. 

In the seas between the Philippines 
and other islands to the coast of China, 
where we have neither land, air, nor 
sea control yet, -and where only our sub- 
marines can operate, the main role is 
attack. Except on special occasions, 
strategic scouting is now a minor affair 
for submarines. Take, however, the sea 
area above the east-west line. There 
we do have sea control and many forces 
in it, but our air facilities for strategic 
scouting are few, and our carrier-based 
planes are most useful for attack pur- 
poses, and limited tactical scouting. If 
we wish to take full advantage of the 
facilities of strategic scouting in this 
area, then we must bring into +the pic- 
ture a number -of submarines whose 
prime role is scouting and not attack. 
Undoubtedly we had a number of them 
conveniently located before the attack 
on Midway, and the information they - 
relayed helped in the successful out- 
come of that battle. The Japs did the 
same thing before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


a 


- radio silence, but the normal practice 


_plain one of the reasons‘‘why, with sea 


The work of a scouting submarine 
carries no glory with it, but constant 
danger. When ‘radio silence must be 
broken to send an important message, 
the chance of the sending submarine 
being spotted by enemy radio detection 
finders is good, but where no other 
method of scouting is available, the sub- 


marine must still carry on. 


Suppose, for example, a submarine 
scout detects an enemy force putting 
to sea: Its size, composition, and the di- 
rection in which it is bound must be 
ascertained and the information relayed 
in a short, concise, coded message to 
headquarters where a constant 24-hour 
radio watch is kept. 

The scout must not attack, and prob- 
ably would never do so, unless a kill on 
a major battleship or aircraft carrier 
were positively assured. From head- 
quarters, where constant radio touch is 
kept with every task force operating, 
the message is then relayed to the force 
capable of acting on the information 
obtained, Headquarters never maintains 


for task forces engaged in an operation 
is never to break radi Silence until the 
operation is completed. Inter-force com- 
munications are maintained through 
short-range signals, which the enemy is 
not likely to pick up. 

This rough analysis may help to ex- 


and air control and an efficient com- 
munications system, we have been able 
to operate so efficiently in the Pacific 
and spring so many effective sur- 
prises. 








Per 


positive ideas against Japan. He likes best 
of all discussing his.own particular job, 
which is nothing less than using a rela- 
tively limited number of air squadrons as 
though they were a whole expeditionary 
force.. 

He operates on these fairly simple prin- 
ciples: 
@ Never fight the Japanese on their own 
terms. s 
@ Make constant reversals and shifts in 
_ form and tactics to attain the maximum 
of surprise. “The Japs don’t surprise very 
well and it has been one of our principles 
of operation here to surprise them,” he 
says. 


Stopping an Army: Chennault’s stra- 
tegic targets lie in coastal cities and along 
sea lanes more than 1,000 miles away. 
His fighter and fighter bomber squadrons 


are flown by Americans and by a growing - 





in ground sup 


group of Chinese pilots who have made 
an excellent showing. -Chennault’s basic 
tactics of using two-plane elements and 
four-plane formations still are used but 
are adapted to a host of new tasks. 
The most spectacular recent showing 
rt operations was aroun 
Hengyang, where the Fourteenth was 
given ‘almost singlehanded credit - for 
stopping the Japs drive of last month. 
The Fourteenth flew an incredible num- 
ber of sorties, established what amounted 


’ to aerial roadblocks and inflicted the 


heaviest casualties on concentrated Japa- 

nese infantry and cavalry. = 
Hengyang finally fell last. week, dem- 

onstrating again that lack of offensive 


-power by Chinese ground troops places 


obvious limits on what aircraft can ac- 
complish, no matter how daringly it is 
used. But in the current.Salween opera- 
tions, Chennault’s aircraft—including 


fighters equipped with rocket guns and 
medium bombers with .75’s in the nose— 
are serving as artillery, pounding the’ an- 


cient walls of Tengchung. Here have 
the advantage of being used in conjunc- 
tion with ground forces ‘offensively en- 
gaged. : 

Chennault likes to say he uses his air- 
craft often for purposes undreamed of by 
the designers. “I have even used B-24’s as 
interceptors,” he recalls. 

“You can’t tell a B-24 from a C-87 un- 
til you get up pretty close and by that 
time it’s too late,” he grins. 

His bi headache still is supply. 
Apparently it is easier to get new planes 
than adequate ‘supplies and spare parts. 
“This is the end of the line and it takes 
a long time to get new equipment here. 
It takes a long time to train men and I 
can’t afford to use equipment for train- 
‘ing either. We have. to fight’ with it.” 
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Soviet Attitude Main Puzzle 
in Big Four Security Meeting 


Old Problems of Power 
and Ambition Facing Delegates 
at Talks on Shape of Peace 


The big question was the attitude of 
the Russians. That of the British and 
Chinese was less obscure. The British 
position, indeed, offered itself to perhaps 
overhasty analysis based principally on 
leadership: Sir Alexander Cadogan, Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was an imperialist of the Churchill school. 
The course of the United States was more 
clearly defined. As for the smaller na- 
tions and slowly reviving France, they 
were on the outside looking in. 

Though the goal of the Big Four’ was 
future world security, the long-dreamed- 
of permanent peace structure obviously 
was not to be reached without traversing 
a maze of difficulties. The delegates to 
the conference opening in Washington on 
Aug. 21 were to do the exploratory work, 
but even‘they faced obstac of divergent 
national ambitions and conflicting inter- 
national philosophies. 


Sylvan Setting: In the locked and 
guarded basement of Dumbarton Oaks, 
scientists of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee bent over war tasks. 


Harris & Ewing 


Upstairs, a lone housemaid in a dust cap 
glided through the silent halls, making 
ready for the delegates and their staffs 
of advisers. Like all discussions of peace 
and postwar security, these were to take 
place far from the grime,, blood and noise 
of battlefields. 

The 32-room mansion, diedeil by Mr. 
and Mrs., Robert Woods Blissto Harvard 
University in 1940 for scholary research, 
stands secluded in a sixteen-acre, brick- 
walled park on a peaceful Georgetown 
hill. Oaks, magnolias, Lebanon cedars 
and -Chinese scholar trees shade the 
house, its beautiful formal gardens and 
brook-fed swimming pool. These invite 
evening strolls and a cooling plunge. 
Adorning the sumptuous air-conditioned 
room where the delegates would meet 
were relics of Chinese, Byzantine and 
Gothic cultures: tapestries, bronzes, paint- 
ings, all attesting to the fruits of peace. 

But swift military progress last week 
gave scant prospect for pleasures by the 
delegates. Fortress Europe, leaning un- 
der the weight of Allied arms, might col- 
lapse at any time. The Dumbarton Oaks 
schedule called for speed. The American, 
British and Russian delegations therefore 
were allotted three weeks to examine one 
another’s postwar plans. Because of Rus- 
so-Japanese neutrality and in token of 
Russia’s coolness to China, Dr. Victor 












Hoo, Political Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for China, would submit his ideas 
after the Russians departed. (China 
dreams of building an industrialized su- 
perstate on her primitive agriculture. ) 


Power Alliances: The British delega- 
tion, in-the view of The London Times 
last week, was in “a particularly favor- 
able position” to take the lead in the ne- 
gotiations because she could appreciate 
both Russia’s worries in Europe: and, as 


a great naval power, the wider require- 


ments of the oceanic policy that geog- 
raphy imposes on the United States. 
What this lead would be was still a 
troubling question. Britain and _ the 
United States were stalemated over ap- 
plying the Atlantic Charter to Asia, a 
step spelling self-determination for India 
and Burma and Hong Kong’s reversion 
to the Chinese. The Dutch, whose Far 
Eastern empire is at stake, prayed the 
British would stand firm. Moreover, there 
were reports that Britain would demand 
equality for France with the Big Four on 
the postwar organization’s projected ex- 
ecutive council, as a counterpoise to Rus- 
sia’s_ continental power. Britain appar- 
ently was making no effort to forget that 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia already are . 
wedged into what looks like a Russian 
sphere of influence. Still to be measured, 
however, was the extent of the drift from 
the hopes expressed by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull after promulgation of the 
Moscow agreement: That the agreement 
would rule out the need for “spheres of 
influence, alliances and balances of power 
systems of the unhappy past.” 


European Plans: Britain, by Prime 
Minister Churchill's declaration, and 
Russia, by unilateral action, already have 


International : ’ Acme 
Big Four for Peace: Stettinius (U. S.), Gromyko (Russia), H Hoo (China), and Cadogan (Britain) chart the postwar course 
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excluded Germany from the Atlantic 
Charter guarantees which, in the original 
text, app ied to “all peoples.” Moreover, 
Russia's proposal that Poland take slices 
of East Prussia and German Silesia to 
compensate for her loss of eastern Polish 
areas to Russia smacked of old-fashioned 
land-grabbing. In apparent support of 
Churchill’s twice-repeated statement that 
the war is becoming less and less ideo- 
Jogical, de Gaullist france now is reported 
ready to claim the left bank of the Rhine. 

Smaller nations, too, are pushing at 
the line Hull is trying to hold against 
territorial grabs until the armistice lets 
passions cool. In London, the temperate 
weekly, The Economist, warned last week 
that “a Carthaginian peace” is being 
contemplated. It noted the reports of 
planned annexations of territories, and 
argued that only moderate peace terms 
will prevent a recurrence of war within 
a score of years. 

Standing outside Dumbarton Oaks, 
warned by Russia against postwar po- 
‘litical federations among themselves, the 
smaller nations found little comfort in a 
Russian postwar plan trial-ballooned a 
week ago in a Leningrad periodical, The 
Star. It would rule out action by unani- 
mous decision on the grounds that this 
would enable small nations to sabotage 
the projected peace body (for which The 
Star proposed the name “International 
Organization of Safety”). 

Peace enforcement, the Soviet paper 
said, must rest upon the big powers only, 
each responsible for a previously defined 
area, acting in concert or independently 
as necessity determines and without oblig- 
atory reference to the IOS. To the small 
nations The Star assigned the role of 
providing sea and air bases to the big 
powers. The IOS, The Star said, must 
concentrate on settling international dis- 
putes, avoiding the extraneous functions 
which it asserted were a League of Na- 
tions “defect.” It was silent on world 
court proposals. 


American Plan: For comparison stood 
the American plan, presented in barest 
outline by the President in a press con- 
‘ference statement June 15. It called for 
a world organization, “fully representa- 
tive . . . with broad responsibilities . . . 
for promoting and facilitating interna- 
tional cooperation through such agencies 
as may be found necessary.” An inter- 
national court would deal ‘with “justici- 
able disputes.” S 

Above the general body would be 
erected a council elected annually and 
consisting of the Bi 
and “a suitable number of others” in ro- 
tation to deal with threats to, or breaches 
of the peace through, joint action. But 
the nations, big and little, would “bear 
seepomsmality commensurate with their 
individual capacities.” (For two of the 
most prominent American viewpoints on 
these proposals, see the Welles-Lipp- 
mann debate, Postwar Horizons, page 
96.) 


Four permanently - 


The doctrine of “commensurate re- 
sponsibility” or something very like it al- 
ready has gained for the small nations 
adequate economic 
UNRRA and at the Bretton Woods mone- 
tary conference. The same doctrine 
might win them the place they seek 
in the political sun. 

The American delegate, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., Under Secretary of State, 
beamed confidence this week that the 
conference would achieve harmony. Sup- 
porting him was an advisory staff of 
the Administration’s brainiest diplomats, 
economists and military planners, togeth- 
er with the former Republican National 
Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher, a guaran- 
tor of nonpartisan American approach. 


Racial Explosive 
Animosity Fuse Still Burning 
but Trouble May Be Averted 


The news was not all foreboding. True, 
most thinking citizens realized that in 
the wartime Negro problem the nation 
had its No. 1 tinderbox issue. But along 
with new trouble spots last week there 
also were hopeful signs: | 
@ Shortly after Southemers had _filibus- 
tered the anti-poll tax bill to death in the 
United States Senate (NEwswEEx, May 
22), Henry T. Mcintosh, editor of the 
Albany, Ga., Herald, wrote an editorial, 
“Now Let’s Do the Job Ourselves,” pro- 
posing that Georgia repeal its poll tax 
law. Later, the influential Atlanta Con- 
stitution implied its endorsement of the 


proposal by reprinting MclIntosh’s edi-- 


torial. Last week, Atticus Mullin, Po- 
litical writer for the Montgomery, Ala., 


recognition in, 


Advertiser, revealed that a serious move 
will be made in the 1945 Alabama leg- 
islature to repeal the tax. . 
@ H..B. Snyder, editor of the Gary, Ind., 
al da told a er ng = yore 
ousand Gary Negroes that “the Negro 
problem might just as well be called the 
white man’s problem, because it is the 
white man who created it and it is both 
the white man and the Negro who must 
settle it. We must bring it out in the open 
and stop the hush-hush‘ tactics.” 
@ In Philadelphia, as a Federal grand 
jury began its probe of the “race” strike® 
which paralyzed the city’s transit system 
two weeks ago .(NEwsweeEk, Aug. 14), 
credit for a minimum of bloodshed went 
to Negro leaders. “If there was one hu- 
man agency,” said The New York World- 
Telegram, “to which the credit’ should 
go... it was the group of civic-minded 
Negroes who prepared in advance for 
trouble and who kept disorder to a grati- 
fying minimum through their counsel and 


~ inspiration. ‘Keep your heads and your 


tempers,’ they advised. “Treat other peo- 
ple as you would be treated . . . Your 
neighbors are not your enemies.’ The rec- 
ord shews how successfully these leaders 
carried out their mission . . ..Communi- 
ties which fear racial clashes would do 
well to get white and Negro leaders to- 
gether now.” ; 

@ From the International City Managers 
Association went a 20-page pamphlet to 
city officials on the question of “Police 
and Minority Groups.” Proposing “A 





*On Wednesday, the Senate heard Sen. Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia charge that the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee had “deliberately precipitated” 
the strike. He said he “shuddered to think of the 
pasar ng val should the FEPC order job better- 
ment for Negroes in any large Southern city as it had 


_ in Philadelphia. 
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Palisades in Flames: With the metropolitan area gripped by a 45-day heat 
wave and drought, New York witnessed three major fires last week. A $1,000,000 
blaze destroyed most of Palisades amusement park, injured nineteen persons . . . 
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Program to Prevent Disorder,” it in- © 


cluded recommendation that “police trust 
. . . peaceful intentions of reputable 
groups of Negro citizens”; suggestion 
that additional Negro policemen be 
sought “because they are often more’ 
effective than white police in trouble- 
some Negro neighborhoods”; establish- 
ment of special police squads trained in 
preventing racial disorders. — 


Little Tinderboxes: But even as these 
developments occurred, trouble spots 
continued to erupt: 

@ In St. Louis, sporadic but increasing 
clashes on street cars and buses between 
whites and Negroes (one white man killed 
last week), prompted the Post-Dispatch 
to warn: “It is in no alarmist spirit that 
we offer a word of caution . . . concerning 
what appears to be a mounting tension 
between whites and Negroeshere . . . It 
is better to bring this ugly thing out into 
the open, rather than let it fester unheed- 
ed in dark places . . . St. Louisans, white 
and Negro, let’s act like civilized human 
beings! Let’s gut hooligans of both races 
—the lunatic fringe~in jail to cool off 
when they begin flexing their muscles in 
public places!” 
@ In Los Angeles, operators of the city’s 
trolley system, the Los Angeles Railway 
Co., accepted an order from the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee direct- 
ing that Negroes be hired as motormen 
and conductors.~Paralleling in some re-. 
cts the Philadelphia case, the company 
claimed that its previous efforts to hire 
Negroes had been abandoned when 
“mass stoppages took place in the yards.” 
A labor leader, Roy D. McClurg, presi- 
dent of a local of the Amalgamated Street 
Car Operators union (AFL), told the 


FEPC that despite educational work 
within the union a poll of one district 
showed that 87 per cent would “quit or 
strike if Negroes were upgraded.” Mc- 
Clurg said that at one union meeting 
educational talks were made by Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron and a group of movie 
stars, but that some of the speeches were 
“so inflammatory” that they angered 
unionists and made the situation “worse.” 
“This problem,” McClurg concluded, “is 
too big for one local union. It is nation- 
wide, and we need national help to 
solve it.” 


Mass Pessimism: Thus, last week the 
forces of tolerance and human frailty 
shared the news. The future? Nobody 
knew for sure, but the University of Den- 
vers National Opinion Research Center 
released a pessimistic survey of the na- 
tion’s white opinion. Of those polled and 
having definite opinions, 63 per cent be- 
lieved that postwar relations between 
whites and Negroes would be “worse”; 
only 37 per cent believed relations would 
be “better.” 


Temper on the Hill 


Through one of the swinging doors of 
the Senate Chamber last week stepped 
Dr.- Herbert Schimmel, $8,000-a-year 
War Production Board employe assigned 
to the Kilgore War Mobilization Commit- 
tee. His mission was minor: To add the 
name of Senator Kilgore of West Virginia 
to the list of speakers participating in the 
heated debate on reconversion and un- 
employment compensation legislation. 

Republican Whip Kenneth S. Wherry 
immediately leaped up to protest that 
Schimmel had no business on the floor. 








..- At Coney Island: Flames swept Luna Park in a spectacular five-alarm fire 


International — 


that caused $250,000 damage, injured fifteen, and laid low half of the park. A day 


earlier, a $4,000,000 fire razed three Hoboken piers and injured 150, mostly firemen. 
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Wherry charged that Schimmel (credited 
with having written the Murray-Kilgore 
Bill calling for Federal supervision and fi- 
nancing of unemployment benefits) was 
connected with the CIO Political Action 
Committee. “Neither the PAC,” said 
Wherry, “nor any other committee with a 
special interest in pending legislation has 
any right to . . . come on the floor.” 
Schimmel] later denied any connection 
with the PAC and said he was merely 
exercising his privilege as a committee 
clerk. . 

But whatever the parliamentary merit 
of Wherry’s point, his temper was not 
out of order. In deciding whether the 
Federal government or the states should 
control postwar unemployment compen- 
sation, the Senate at times abando 
debate for invective. Republicans and 
Southern Democrats opposing the Mur- 
ray-Kilgore Bill attacked its Tabor spon- 
sorship with epithets—“Hillmanize” and 
“Sovietize’—and warnings that the na- 
tion cannot spend itself into prosperity. 
Equally bitter was the other side, declan: 
ing its opponents were fostering street- 
corner “apple selling” for the unemployed 
and another “Hoover depression.” But 
the states rights group, supporting legis- 
lation by Senator George of Georgia, 
were victorious when the roll was called, 
49-25. 

The George Bill would: : 
@ Establish a Federal Office of Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion; 

@ Extend unemployment compensation 
to approximately 2,500,000. Federal 
workers; 

@ Establish a Federal trust fund to guar- 
antee solvency of state unemployment 
obligations and to provide Federal travel 
pay up to $200 for war workers switch- 
ing to new jobs. (Existing state programs 
offer benefits averaging $14 a week for 
a 15- to 16-week period.) 

The Murray-Kilgore measure would 
have given war workers the same com- 

ensation as demobilized soldiers—from 
$20 to $385 weekly. By underwriting sol- 
vency of the state funds, proponents of 
the George Bill hoped to give states an 
incentive for increasing their benefits. 


Love in the Onion Patch 


The encounter in the onion field was 
no mere flirtation. To a German prisoner 
of war eager to escape, the three Japa- 
nese-American sisters had more than 
amorous interest. By day on the ranch 
in southern Colorado, on which they 
labored, and at night in the stockade at 
Trinidad, 19 miles away, Corp. Heinrich 
Haider, 31, ex-mule tender in Marshal 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps, worked out his 

lan. By mid-October 1943, with another 
Cars corporal, tank radio operator 
Herman August Loescher, 31, Haider 
was on his way to freedom. It lasted for 
two days, until they were captured near 
Watrous, N. M. 

Last week in the jammed Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Denver, the three Nised 





Flo (right) made incriminating pictures of Billie and Toots 


sisters, plump and placid, listened im- 
passively as the government brought them 
to trial for aiding the two Germans to 
escape. Barred from the courtroom by 
Judge J. Foster Symes, armed MP’s stood 
guard at the doors as the two Germans, 
-retaining only worn portions of their once 
trim uniforms, ratted on the women. 


Toots, Billie and Flo: The sisters, 
Mrs. Tsuruko (Toots) Wallace, 35, Mrs. 
Shitara (Billie) Tanigoshi, 32, and Mrs. 
Shivze (Flo) Otani, 33, were natives of 
California, graduates of the Inglewood 
High School. Two were mothers. With 
other Japanese and Japanese-Americans 
they had been transported from Califor- 
nia to Colorado. 

Haider and another German, identi- 
fied only as Backus, made love to Billie 
and Toots. Flo took their pictures as the 
two couples embraced. But Backus did 
not enter the escape plot. Loescher, who 
was unacquainted with the sisters, did. 
Haider testified that he played on Toots’s 
. sympathies with a tale that he wished to 
escape to join the fight against Hitler. 
At first, he swore, she tried to dissuade 
him. Then, falling in with the idea, she 
provided him with civilian clothes, a 
flashlight, money and road maps and, to- 
gether with the other two women, drove 
Haider and Loescher into’ New Mexico 
in a Buick. 

Two days later Haider’s thick accent 
was telling suspicious police: “Ve are 
Canadians und ve are goingk to Los 
Angeluss.” 


“Fie on Love!”: The pictures Haider 
’ carried showing himself and Backus em- 
bracing Toots and Billie led to the wom- 
en’s arrest. To an all-male jury, U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney T. H. Morrissey described 
the three women as “Benedict Arnolds in 
skirts.” Kenneth Robinson, defense coun- 
sel, argued in summation that the women 
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ltad been motivated by love rather than 
by treasonable instincts. “Love! Lovel 
Fie on love!” retorted Morrissey. 

The jury on Friday brought in an over- 
night verdict: Guilty of conspiracy to 
commit titeason (two years imprison- 
ment, $10,000 fine or both), innocent of 
the charge of treason itself. “I think the 
verdict a fair one and a proper one in 
this case,” Judge Symes observed. “After 
listening to all the evidence, I could not 
believe the defendants had any intent to 


harm the United States or help the Ger- 


man government.” 


Idea Blackout 


To the layman, the Army’s strict in- 
terpretation of the soldier vote statute 
prohibiting political propaganda to troops 
overseas had reached the ridiculous stage. 
First, there had been the ban (NEws- 
WEEK, July 24) on government distribu- 
tion of a biography of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and other historical books, and 
several magazines. Then, last week came 
four other developments: 

@ “Wilson,” a film admittedly presentin 
a favorable portrayal of the political 
career of President Wilson and his fight 
for the League of Nations, was banned 
from 1,066 Army theaters here ,and 
abroad. Darryl F. Zanuck, producer, pro- 
tested that it had not yet been presented 
to the Army Special Services Board for 
review. The board gave no explanation 
as to how the picture was reviewed or 
reasons: for banning ‘it except that it con- 
tained material “contrary to the soldier 
vote law.” 

@ “Heavenly Days,” a picture starring 
Fibber McGee and Molly (Jim and Mar- 
ian Jordon) in which the radio comics 
poke fun at the confusion in Washington, 
also was banned from Army distribution. 
Satirical in a mild but kind tone, the film 
is concerned with a search for the “com- 
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mon man” and participation of every 
citizen in government. In a dream se- 
quence, McGee attempts to make a pa- 
triotic speech from the Senate visitors’ 
gallery appea'ing for everyone to vote. 
The Special Services Board gave the 
same explanation as in the “Wilson” case. 
@ British newspapers, regularly circu- 
lated in Army camps and Red Cross cen- 
ters in England were ordered banned in 
England and France until after the elec- 
tion. Presumably the Army took the posi- 
tion that the papers might contain politi- 
cal news or editorially endorse either 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey or President 
Roosevelt for the Presidency. Now the 
only government-circulated newspapers 
in the camps are condensed editions of 
The New York Times and The Chicago 
Tribune. They are special weekly edi- 
tions which do not contain any point-of- 
view political matter. The Army ordered 
the Red Cross to stop making available 
142 American newspapers hitherto put 
out in service clubs. 

@ An edition of the instruction book, the 
“Official Guide to the Army Air Forces” 
was blue penciled off Arthy ‘library lists 
because it bore a picture of Mr. Roose- 
velt and the caption, “Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy.” Other edi- 
tions not carrying the Roosevelt picture 
were acceptable. 


-Changing Signals: The censorship did 
not, of course, deprive a serviceman of 
his individual rights to obtain any read- 
ing material he chose or to see the pro- 
scribed films in private theaters. But 
from all sides came criticism that while 
the government was trying to gét service- 
men to vote, the men were virtually 
blacked out from any subject that re- 
motely touched on foreign and domestic 
affairs. 

From the Army.came' its oft-repeated 
explanation: Officers are bound under 
threat of prosecution: to prohibit circu- 
lation to troops through government 
channels of everything “containing po- 
litical argument or political propaganda 
. . . designed or calculated to affect the 
result of any election for President.” To 
charges that interpretation of the law 
was too literal and that the Army was 
being strict in order to embarrass Con- 
gress, War Department spokesmen put 
responsibility squarely on the House and 
Senate. 

Senator Taft of Ohio, author of the 
disputed provision in the law, termed 
the Army’s decisions “silly.” On Sunday, 
the Army’s position was er compro- 
mised when The New York Times dis- 
closed that the Navy, operating under 
the same law, had ordered no censorship 
of literature and entertainment. Army- 
banned books were still being circulated 
by the Navy*. Next, the Army itself did 
an about-face, announcing that its orig- 





®The columnist, Maj. George Fielding Eliot, termed 
the ban on British newspapers “inconceivable stu- 
pidity,”” and ventured the guess that “one of the 
stuffier legal minds” in the War Department was 
responsible for Army interpretations of the law. 





“Hs more than a car-its my job" 


PASSENGER: “Seems natural to be 
tiding in a Plymouth. Got one 
myself back home and I’m count- 
ing on it to outlast the war. It’s a 
great car.” . 


TAX! DRIVER: “ILI say—and it’s more 
than a great car to me. It’s my 
job! Maybe you’ve noticed how 
many Plymouth cabs there are in 
every city. Taxicabs really have 
to take it — and ace are 
built ‘to stand up.” 


Back of Plymouth’s rugged en- 
durance is Plymouth engineer- 
ing and manufacturing of a 
quality car. Today, Plymouth 
quality is going into Corsair 
landing gears, parts for Hell- 
diver wings, General Sherman 
tanks, Bofors guns, many other 
weapons. But handy to you is 
the expert Plymouth service the 
best car needs to keep it run- 
ning for the duration: 


PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler 
Corporation. 


You'll ae Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.1. 
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BUY WAR BONDS!.. 
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inal statement on “Heavenly Days” and 
“Wilson” had been issued in “error” and 
that the two movies were nat proscribed. 
Nevertheless, Taft disclosed a Senate 
agreement to change the law. He 
would press a bill directing that all 
books, newspapers, films, and other 
printed matter be disseminated to troops 
unless shortage of transportation re- 
quired selectivity. If so, an Army-Navy 
board would make the selections on the 
basis of soldier preference. 


Inspection by F.D.R. - 


In July, President Roosevelt, speakin 
from a “West Coast naval base,” Sarees 
the Democratic nomination for a fourth 
term and then disappeared behind the 
broad curtain of military secrecy. Last 
Thursday, 21 days later, the nation 
dearned the President’s whereabouts for 
the span from July 14 to July 29. In the 
interval, Mr. Roosevelt traveled 5,000 
miles to Hawaii, climaxing his journey 
with a conference attended by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur (up from the South 
Pacific) and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 

Had Commander-in-Chief Roosevelt 
or Candidate Roosevelt gone to Hawaii 
for his first trip into the Pacific in ten 


de *q. ‘ ; 
a ae "SS 


years? None could answer with certainty; 
recalling the 1940 inspection trips, it 
could only be guessed that Mr. Roosevelt 
was thoroughly enjoying both roles. After 
all, had not the President asserted that he 
would “not campaign in the usual parti- 
san sense”? : 

Likewise, the military aspects of the 
trip could be judged only by surmise, 
because of the secrecy of the Roosevelt- 
MacArthur-Nimitz conference. But the 
President said this much: Plans for a 
tremendous blow at Japan had been 
completed. 5 

The trip from San Diego to Honolulu 


commenced July 21 and ended July 26,*° 


just ten years to the day since President 
Roosevelt visited the islands during his 
first term. Of the voyage itself nothing 
was revealed except that it was made 
aboard a cruiser and that Fala, Mr. Roose- 


velt’s Scottie, had been repeatedly shang- 


haied by sailors who clipped his long black 
hair for souvenirs. (Once in port, Fala 
was not permitted to leave the cruiser 





®Presidential Barty: Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s -of-staff; his personal physician, 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire; Rear Admiral Wilsgn 
Brown, naval aide; Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
military aide; Samuel I. Rosenman, political advispr; 
and Elmer Davis, director of the Office of War In. 
ormation. 





U. S. Army Signal Corps from International 


Hawaiian Lunch: MacArthur (left), F.D.R., and Nimitz 








Official U. 8. Navy Photo rere Associated Press 
Gl Mess: The Commander-in-Chief tries Aleutian rations . . . he chats with a soldier wounded at Saipan 
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because of a Honolulu dog ordinance.) 

During his three-day Honolulu stay, 
the President inspected ‘Pearl Harbor, 
Schofield Barracks, and other installa- 
tions, and made a number of informal 
talks to returned units from the South 
Pacific, to the officers club, to a group of 
several thousand Navy yard workers, 
and to hospitalized wounded. On-one oc- 
casion, seventeen stretcher-borne §serv- 
icemen just unloaded from a_ hospital 
plane from Saipan were carried by the 
President’s car for his greeting. “Most of 
the seventeen wounded,” wrote Merri- 
man Smith of the United Press, “were 
what Army doctors called ‘very sick.’ 
Some of them lay deathly still with not 
a flicker of recognition when the Presi- 
dent greeted them.” 


Hello “Doug”: For headline purposes, 
however, the meeting between the Presi- 
dent and MacArthur was the high spot. 
Mr. Roosevelt and the General, whose 
strategy disagreements with the White 
House have been pointed at several stages 
in the: war, had not seen each other in 
seven years. “Good to see you, Doug,” 
said the President. 

- On the third day, Mr. Roosevelt held 
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**What's this?” Joe’sasking. 


“Paw-paw!” says the na- 
tive, naming the fruit of 
the tropical tree. 


It’s Melanesian Pidgin- 
English that they’re speaking, a “lan- 
, guage” described in the War Depart- 
ment’s Pocket Guide to New Guinea as: 


“a mixture of words from English, 
native tongues, Chinese, Malay, 
German and other languages put 
together with a minimum of gram- 
mar and sprinkled with the salty 
oaths of early sailormen.”’ 


Joe’s pretty zood at pidgin, thanks to 
‘19 pages of common. words and phrases 
in the Pocket. Guides issued to his outfit. 
And it’s lucky that he is, for, as those 
Guides say, it’s the custom of the country 
to use Pidgin-English: 

“not only between whites and na- 

tives, but also between natives who 





speak . . . many different little 
local languages and dialects.” 


i That’s something new—one of many for- 


eign customs our boys learn as war keeps 
them on the move. 


There’s an American custom that’s 
just as new to many boys whom war 
keeps on the move before they go abroad. 
It’s our custom of traveling in comfort— 
which troops in training do at the rate of 


_ 80,000 every night. 


The thrill of going Pullman is new to 
lots of those boys now. But no newer to 
them than it will be to you when you step 
aboard two new-type cars that Pullman 


plans to operate when the war is over. 


The duplex-roomette is one—a car in 
which you'll have a completely equipped 
private room for little, if any, more than 
a lower berth costs now. 


The coach-sleeper is the other—a car 
in which Pullman comfort and conven- 
ience will be yours for less than the pres- 
ent rate for a berth in either standard or 
tourist sleeping cars. 


When Pullman introduces these new 
cars, you’ll get a new conception of the 
comfort that has made going Pullman 
the custom of the country. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 

portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 

its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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a protracted war council with MacArthur 
and Nimitz. To newsmen who assembled 
later on the palm-lined lawn of the 
President’s temporary residence (show- 
place home of the late Christian R. 
Holmes), Mr. Roosevelt expressed grati- 
fication at what he had found. He termed 
the strategy conferences extremely suc- 
cessful, and said he would make a per- 
sonal report to the American people in a 
radio address. 


Home via Alaska: Last Friday, a day 
after the original announcement of the 
President’s activities, came a second dis- 
closure. From Hawaii the President had 
gone to the Aleutians (to Adak Island) 
for his furthermost thrust into the Pa- 
cific. Here too, Mr. Roosevelt inspected 
installations, ate GI rations with soldiers 
(white and Negro) in a mess hall, and 
conferred with Vice Admiral F. 
Fletcher, commander of the Northern 
Pacific Force. On Aug. 4, the President 
was headed back home. 

From Bremerton, Wash., on Saturday 
night, the President made his radio re- 
port over the four major networks. Paint- 
ing the economic future for the West 
Coast, Alaska and Hawaii in brilliant 
hues, Mr. Roosevelt nevertheless pro- 
posed a virtual peace quarantine for 
Japan. This nation, he said, would need 
distant bases to impose it because “years 
of proof” will be necessary to show that 
Japan can take her place among peaceful 
nations again. 


Political Front 


Like the man in the White House to 
whom he pledges allegiance, Sen. Robert 
F.-Wagner, three times elected from New 
York in the last eighteen years, accepted 
a fourth term nomination last week from 
the Democratic state committee. The 
same day, the Republican state commit- 
tee, acting at the bchest of Gov. Thoinas 





' Acme 
Empire State Nominees: Curran contests Senator Wagner's bid for a fourth term 


E. Dewey, chose as Wagner’s November 
opponent, Thomas J. Curran, 46-year- 
old son of a Manhattan stevedore, and 
currently- New York Secretary of State. 

Dewey’s choice was based primarily 

on Curran’s vote-pull in New York City, 
where he is GOP county chairman. It 
was further evidence of Republican plan- 
ning to capture New York’s vital 47 elec- 
toral votes in the Presidential race next 
November. New York City has long been 
an impregnable Wagner stronghold. 
@ For Dewey, the best news of the week 
came Sunday with release of the latest 
Gallup poll. Marking the two-thirds point 
in Gallup’s state-by-state canvass, it 
showed him leading in sixteen states hav- 
ing a total of 206 electoral votes, with 
Roosevelt ahead in a like number of 
states, but holding only 158 electoral 
votes. (Dewey: N. Y., Ill., Ohio, Mich., 
Ind., Ore., Iowa, Wisc., Minn., N. D., 
S.D., Kans., Neb., Colo., Idaho, Wyo., 
Roosevelt: Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 
Miss., S. C., Texas, Mass., Calif., Wash., 
Mont., Ariz., Utah, Nev., N. M.) 

Significant was the fact that if Dewey 
picked up Pennsylvania, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and New Jersey (or 
Missouri) in the remaining sixteen states 
yet to be canvassed by Gallup, he would 
have a clear majority so far as the poll 
was concerned. 

But Democratic National Chairman 

Robert E. Hannegan predicted: “Dewey 
will probably receive as many votes as 
Hoover did in 1932.” (Hoover only car- 
ried eight states against Mr. Roosevelt 
that year.) 
@ In Arkansas 39-year-old Rep. J. W. 
Fulbright, former President of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, won a Senatorial 
primary run-off from Gov. Homer M. 
Adkins by 31,000 votes. He will succeed 
to the Senate seat of Hattie W. Caraway, 
only woman member of the upper branch, 
who ran a bad third in the Democratic 
primaries July 25. 








were training pilots for combat duty 
| with the Army Forces. Contract 
| was first awarded to our organiza- 
tion by the Army in 1941, and we 
now have an aggregate of many 
| millions of flying miles. This repre- 
sents hundreds of thousands of fly- 

ing hours by our flight instructors 
| —the men on whom the Army 
| depends for the production of top- 
caliber combat pilots. 


Equally important with the bril- 
liant work of our flight instructors 
is the accurate craftsmanship of our 
| skilled mechanics, for we maintain 
| the hundreds of Army aircraft de- 
tailed for Primary Training at our 
schools. 


This war time experience, meas- 
ured in millions of flying miles, has 
qualified our highly specialized or- 
ganization to render vitally impor- 
tant aviation services to the post war 
development of the Southeast. 


| Long before Pearl Harbor we 
| 
| 
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U.S. Army Air Forces 
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CALOBAR © 


SUN GLASSES 





Fovs OF AMERICAN AIRMEN 
are protected against desert bril- 
liance, ocean sparkle, Arctic glare, 
and the blinding sunlight of.the sub- 
stratosphere by Calobar Sun Glasses. 


Calobar Sun Glass lenses are spe- 
cially compounded to absorb hot 
infra-red rays, block ultra-violet 
“sunburn” rays, and prevent exces- 
sive light from reaching the eyes. 
Eyes see sharply, clearly, behind 
Calobar’s protective lenses. 

In keeping with U. S. military pol- 
icy of supplying our fighting men 
with the best of everything, all 
Calobar Sun Glasses are going to the 
Armed Forces. But there’ll come a 
day when they can again be obtained 
in establishments where professional 
eye care is given. 









CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


American WY Optical 
COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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White House Draftee 


It would have been a break for Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley if the Senate had re- 
jected his appointment as Director of 
Contract Settlement. Instead, it con- 
firmed him unanimously in the job which 
everybody expects to be one of Washing- 
ton’s biggest headaches. 

Hinckley, who never wanted public 
office, nevertheless had been mayor, 
state representative, head of emergency 
and war agencies, CAA chairman, and 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. Con- 
tent as assistant to the president of the 
Sperry Company, he didn’t want his 


_ present job. OWM’ Director Jimmie 


Byrnes pleaded. For several days Hinck- 
ley said no. Then his phone rang: Would 
Mr. Hinckley please see the President at 
once? Hinckley left the White House on 
the Federal payroll. 4 


Man With the Spear: Hinckley de- 
scribes himself as coordinator and mod- 
erator. This hardly suggests the political 
dynamite in his work. As the war nears its 
end, he must close out contracts affecting 
many subcontractors, settle loans, evalu- 
ate plant inventories, decide whether par- 
tially completed war products should be 
finished or junked. Hinckley’s program: 
(1) Use only existing facilities; (2) im- 
press on the public the importance of the 
problem; (3) clear plants swiftly of war- 
time projects; and (4) secure reemploy- 
ment at high levels. 

In 1912, Hinckley, aged 20, was in 
Germany proselytizing for the Mormon 
Church. A companion was invited to an 
opera for the Kaiser. Because Hinckley 
was not asked, his pal offered to pass it 
up, but Hinckley said: “Don’t worry; I'll 
be there.” 

When the curtain went up Hinckley 
marched onto the stage as a spear bearer 
ina mob scene. . 

Before receiving an A.B. from Brigham 
Young University in 1916, Hinckley mar- 
ried his college sweetheart, Abrelia Seely. 
Graduated, he sold autos in his home 
town, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, until 1925. At 
the same time he was successively a high 
school teacher, state representative, and 
mayor of Mt. Pleasant. In 1927, in Og- 
den, he organized the Utah-Pacific Air- 
lines, a feeder line that is still operat- 
ing. 

Hinckley’s outstanding work as director 
of Utah’s emergency relief program in 
1933 began the Harry Hopkins-Bob 
Hinckley Mutual Admiration Society. 
Hopkins named him director of Federal 
relief for eleven western states, then 
called him to Washington as assistant 
FERA director. The next three years 
(1985-38) he spent as assistant WPA ad- 
ministrator. en Hopkins became Sec- 


retary of Commerce in 1938, he had ~ 


Hinckley appointed to the CAA. 













Harris & Ewing 
Hinckley: His work is political dynamite 


Hinckley’s espousal of an expensive 
civilian pilot training program evoked 
vigorous protests. His thesis: The future 
of our economy depends largely on ex- 
panding aviation. The nation must be 
“air-conditioned.” Also, trained pilots are 
vital to defense. 


Man of the Air: The program, said op- 


ponents, was another WPA boondoggle, 


another scheme to get.votes while killing 
off young men. Hinckley prevailed. 
Throughout the land at little airports in- 
structors, paid with CAA funds, trained 
selected young men to fly. In 1938 there 
were 2,500 licensed pilots in the United 
States; by December 7, 1941, there were 
125,000. These CPT pilots formed the 
nucleus of the great fighter and bomber 
forces of the war. Among them were 
some of the great aces—Capt. Robert 
Johnson, Majors Richard Bong, Walker 
Mahurin, Joe Foss. 

As for the eternal conflict between 
business and government, Hinckley be- 
lieves that “businessmen who hate the 
government don’t know anything of its 
problems or how it works. Every busi- 
nessman should do a stretch in govern- 
ment.” 

Hinckley’s ten-year stretch has allowed 
him little family life. Mrs. Hinckley di- 
vides her time between Washington and 
their home in Ogden (close to: his favorite 
fishing streams). The war has further 
scattered the family: Bob Jr. is an Air 
Forces major in Europe; daughter Betty 
is with her engineer husband in_ the 
Yukon; son John is an infantry first 
lieutenant; youngest son Paul is being in- 
ducted into the Army this week. 









Geo 


Ungl Resins & Pastis 


ae GEON resins may be made 
a wide variety of flexible ther- 
moplastics that can be used as coat- 
ings for fabric and paper, can be 
extruded, pressure or injection 
molded, calendered or cast into 
sheets and film. 


Here are a few industries which 
have already found important— 
and, in some cases, revolutionary— 
new uses for GEON: 


Electrical 


Cable insulation and jacketing. 
Flexible conduit and _ sleeving. 
. Battery separators. 


Metals 


For covering plating racks and 
fume ducts. Tank linings. 


Textile = 


For proofing and coating all fab- 
rics.-Leather-like upholstery. 


Plastics 


For all manner of flexible molded 
and extruded goods. 


Paper 
For coating and sealing. Wide 
use in packaging and closure 


field. 


Food and Beverage 
For hose, tank linings, packaging. 


Rubber 
For blending with rubber-like 


pan to improve or impart 
esirable characteristics, 


And many others 


“For the seemingly limitless num- 
ber of uses yet to be discovered. 


Right now GEON is available to 
industrial users subject to allocation 
under General Preference Order 
M-10. However, limited quantities 
can be had for experiment—and 
our research staff and laboratory 
facilities are available to help you 
work out any special problems or 
applications. For more complete in- 
formation, write Department A-2. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Rose Building E. Ninth & Prospect 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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De Gaulle Problem Disappears 
With Growth of Liberated Area 


French Underground Directs 
_ Civil Rule as Boches Are Ousted; 
Little Friction Reported 


The hour of the great revenge is at 
hand! While the liberators advance on 
many sectors, numerous brave French 
troops are waging a relentless battle .. . 
Soon, very soon, a powerful French 
Army, supplied with modern equipment 
and experienced in battle, will engage on 
the inter-Allied front of France. 


Last week, as the liberation of France 
became an expanding reality and Paris 
counted off its remaining days of occu- 
pation, Gen. Charles de Gaulle thus 
called on his fellow Frenchmen to join 
in the final battle. He called at a time 

‘when military successes were no longer 
immediately impeded by political bicker- 
ing. The administration of the liberated 
areas of France, the uncomfortable sub- 
ject of Allied-French diplomacy for long 
months before the invasion, was working 
out amicably. The last step in its settle- 
ment is scheduled to be taken this week. 


That step is the signing of the Allied- 
French accord, which de Gaulle discussed 
broadly with President Roosevelt duri 
his July visit and which Allied an 
French experts then worked out in de- 
tail. A British agreement with the Gaullist 
French has already been made. All that 
remains now is for Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. and Maj. Gen. Joseph Pierre 
Koenig, chief of the committee's military 
section, to initial the complete accord. 
Providing for the administration of lib- 
erated territories, civil government, and 
economic controls, it will carry through 
to the defeat of Germany and perhaps 
into the armistice period. 


Liberators From Inside: The French 
Forces of the sInterior—the unknown 
quantity when the Allies planned the in- 
vasion of France—constituted one of the 
chief reasons London and Washington 
have now found it easy to reach an agree- 
ment with the French. In Brittany, they 
took an active part in the campaign. 
When towns were captured they guided 
the liberators to German retreat lanes and 
— took over administration behind 

e lines. In the nonliberated areas they 
continued to dislocate German communi- 


Signal Corps Radiotelephoto from Aeme 


Liberation means bread to these French; it also means true government 
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cations and hold up reinforcements to the 
front. 

In response to de Gaulle’s appeal, and 
secure in their rising power, the Maquis 
opened wide their ranks to all anti-Nazis. 
Anyone with a gun and ready to fight was 
admitted, and in Paris regular recruiting 
offices operated under the nose of the 
Gestapo. In the face of this showing, 
Anglo-American fears of having to cope 

ith turbulent domestic problems in 
France faded away. 

Apart from their commander-in-chiel, 
General Koenig, the leaders of the FFI 
still could not be identified last week. 
But authority stemmed through FFI 
from_the orders which Koenig, working 
under Eisenhower, transmitted to the 
year-old National Council of Resistance 
in France. Last week, Koenig's orders to 
the FFI, in eighteen French departments 
including two near Paris, were “strike 
hard now.” 

Made up of 25 delegates from the 
main resistance movements and _ fifteen 
more from labor unions and suppressed 
political parties, the council seldom dared 
meet because of its size. Instead, its 
work was carried on by two executive 
committees—the Committee of Political 
Parties, devoted to civil affairs, and the 
Central Executive Committee, dealing 
with military matters. As a French resist- 
ance cabinet, the two committees passed 
orders to local FFI commanders who then 
adjusted them to their own areas. 

A training service orgaiiized new un- 
derground forces in mountain schools 
and equipped them with arms (1) from 
stocks hidden four years ago, (2) stolen 
from German depots, (3) captured dur- 
ing combat or, (4) obtained from the 
Allies. FFI members fell into two groups 
whose commanders were. chosen locally 
after consultation with Koenig and who 
were all officers with acting rank. One 
group was called the Maquis Actif, the 
other the Maquis Sédentaire. The sec- 
ond group did not take an active part 
until called upon. 


The Liberated: Allied fears that starv- 
ing, broken people would greet the lib- 
erators apathetically were also dissipated 
as the advance continued. In Brittany, 
where relatively few cities underwent 


‘the battle agonies of German strongholds 


in Normandy, the popular welcome and 
gratitude was vigorous and heartfelt. 
The pattern of liberation still was not 
complete, for the Allied advance so far 
has covered fertile agricultural districts 
and not the crowded industrial areas of 
central and northern France. But in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, French men and 
women were eating; they had been op- 
pressed but not broken by the German 
coeuion, and they possessed an elastic 
. le that has sprung back with free- 
om. 
Gaullist civil affairs officers have joined 
with resistance leaders to set up a new 
civil administration and to bring in civil- 
ian supplies. The, resistance leaders be- 











Windshields of Lumarith guard propeliers 
against drafts in vital balancing operations 
-eelumarith is easily fabricated—cut, sawed, 
drilled or nailed . ... For personal guards, 
th ts pleasantly light. and never too 

or too cold. 
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In packaging of all kinds, 
transparent Lumarith has 
long been a favorite in 


stores and homes. ft has - 


been serving in war as it 
served in peace—protec- 
tion with visibility. 


"What you can’t see won't hurt you” never was less 
® true than in modern industrial plants. Non-transparent 
machine guards are dangerous “blind spots”. They 
merely prove that only complete and protected visibil- 
ity, such as Lumarith provides, assures the worker's 
safety—and plant economies... Lumarith is crystal 
clear—and tough! It survives long routine wear, and 
heavy impacts. Its clarity’ is long lasting. Shatter-proof 


- of course—yet extremely lightweight . .. Naturally, 
Lumarith is a great favorite for packaging too, where 


visibility-with-protection also is a big asset. Lumarith is 
produced in sheets, rods, tubes, foils, films, and mold- 
ing materials. If the job calls for plastics call on Celanese 
Celluloid Corporation, a division of Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 
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long to Liberation committees—perma- 
nent bodies waiting in each region of 
France, made up of partisans and local 
officials with clean records. During the 
German occupation they directed local 
resistance; now they serve as advisory 
councils to the Gaullist appointees. When 
conflicts over authority arise, the resis- 
tance leaders usually win out. 

The basic aim of the new French ad- 
ministration was to settle postbattle prob- 
lems and at the same time begin the res- 
toration of the republic. Its decrees, 
promulgated by the Gaullist government, 
were only interim rulings to cover emer- 
gency conditions not provided for in nor- 
mal French law. The present liberating 
administrators were supposed to rule 
only until a constituent assembly is able 
to draw up a new republican constitu- 
tion. 


Boches and Collaborators: While 
German troops fell back to the east, some 
250,000 German civilians in France 
packed their bags and jammed the few 
eastbound trains left for nonmilitary 
travel. With the Wehrmacht abandoning 
the Bordeaux region of southwestern 
France, leaving only rear guard detach- 
ments behind, the panic grew. 

In the Gare du Nord and Gare de l'Est 
in Paris, German civilians and French 
collaborators, trembling with the fear of 
abandonment, poured onto the trains. 
The first évacuées took with them crates 
of looted furniture and paintings; the late 
ones carried only satchels. The city they 
left behind was a contrast of chaos and 
exuberance. Severed communications had 
brought Paris close to siege conditions. 
Parisians were living on starvation ra- 
tions, fuel for electricity and gas was 
running out. Yet black market operators 
were already busy selling seats in van- 
tage points for the triumphant entrance 
of the Allies. 


Beaucoup de Femmes 


At an advanced American base in 
Brittany last week a taxicab from Paris 
came honking up the road past the tanks. 
Inside were the driver and a French 
businessman he was carrying to Brest. 

Behind them came a Wehrmacht major 
and a Nazi businessman. When the two 
cars were halted, the German major 
bellowed angrily that his men shouldn't 
have told him the road was safe for 
travel. He shut up when an MP said: “I'll 
_ blow your head off if you just move your 
pinkie on the way to the prison camp.” 

The French taxidriver collected $50 
from his passenger, then tried to drum 
up a fare from among the soldiers for 
his return trip, leering: “Beaucoup de 
femmes! Beaucoup everything.” Amiable 


and arrogant by turns, the driver was un- ~ 


failingly uninformative on one thing 
everyone wanted to know. He wouldn't 
tell how he had succeeded in passing 
through both the German and American 
lines. 

















































































Purge for a Purpose 
Hitler Aims to Saddle Officers 
With Blame for Germany's Defeat 


“Members of the Reichstag, as Fiihrer and 
commander-in-chief of the German Army, 
I have determined to honor the most dis- 
tinguished generals before the forum that is 
“4 most representative of the German peo- 
ple. 


Those words were spoken by Adolf 
Hitler on July 19, 1940. Surrounded by 
his victorious generals and party dig- 
nitaries, he handed out orders and pro- 
motions by the dozen. Among other 
distinctions, eleven generals received the 
marshal’s baton. One was Erwin von 
Witzleben, conqueror of the Maginot 
Line. 

Last week, after a secret, two-day 
trial before the “People’s Court” in Ber- 
lin, Witzleben, three other generals, and 
four lesser officers were hanged as par- 
ticipants in the July 20 attempt to kill 
Hitler. A detailed newsreel of the trial 
and execution was supposed to have been 
rushed to Berchtesgaden for the private 
gratification of the Fiihrer. 


“Schweinehund!” Nething so insulting 
as the procedure at this trial had ever 
before been inflicted on a ranking officer 
of the German Army. The insults started 
when the presiding judge, Dr. Roland 
Freisler, a 51-year-old Nazi fanatic, re- 

the ex-marshal for raising his 
hand to acknowledge the court’s pres- 
ence: “The German * Nazi] salute is only 
for men of honor.” Then Freisler brow- 
beat one of the accused generals into call- 
ing himself an ass, whereupon he cor- 





ee 


Without hope, without honor, Witzleben faces his court of doom 
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* Newsweek, Aucust 2], 1944 
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rected him: “You will always be a 
Schweinehund” (literally “pig-dog”). 
And at the end of the trial the judge 
spurned the demand of two of the ac- 
cused that they be shot. 

The proceedings bore a surface re- 
semblance to the Soviet trial and exe- 
cution of Marshal Mikhail Tukhachev- 
sky and seven Red Army generals on 
June 11, 1937. However, consonant with 
a universal practice, the Soviet sentence 
was shooting, not hanging, a form of 
execution everywhere reserved for com- 
mon criminals. * 


And Nazis, Too: Meanwhile, the new- 
ly appointed “Plenipotentiary for the 
Total War Effort,” Joseph Goebbels, be- 
gan to squeeze the last ounce of German 
manpower from an already tightly com- 
pressed economic system. Government 
offices were combed, newspapers faced 
drastic curtailment, theaters closed, and 
movie production all but halted in an 
effort to drain off 1,000,000 reservists 
for the front. 

This time, membership and =¢ rank 
in the Nazi party were not enough to en- 
sure a safe berth far from the front. 
Sardonic Germans sent a flood of letters 
to Goebbels at his mail address, Feld- 
postnummer 08000, suggesting tough 
jobs for Nazi party pets. 
Significance -——— 

One of the most firmly held of Hitler’s 
obsessions is that Germany was not really 
beaten in the last war; the army was sold 


out by the collapse of the home front. 
Now, in a startling reversal of propagan- 
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D- pay 


MORE THAN 1,000 DOUGLAS TRANSPORTS 


SPEARHEAD INVASION 


THOUSANDS OF DOUGLAS TRANSPORTS 
WILL SPEARHEAD PEACETIME PROGRESS 


Unarmed and unarmored, more than 1,000 
Douglas Skytrains* transported 24,000 


skytroops to spearhead the invasion. 


In this greatest mass movement by air 
in history, 98% of these DC-3s at war 
completed their missions SAFELY! 


Come V-Day and over a billion miles 
of Douglas dependability in wartime 


* More than three times the 


number of planes in use . will have perfected air travel for you. 
today on domestic airlines. 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Mawaiian Airlines Ltda. ~ Sraniff Airways — Chicage & Southern Alr Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsy!vania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Likes — China National 
Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianea (Aerevias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexi de Aviaci =— Panair De Brasil — Cia. Naci i Cub de Aviacion, 
S.A, = Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Crussire de Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aeres, S. A. — Aerovias de Guatemata, S. A. — Canadian Pacific 
Airlines = Australian Mational Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.).— Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzeriand) — A.B. 
Aerotranepert (Sweden) — fadian Wational Airways — L. A. ®. E. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — A i Airti of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England). 
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da, the Fiihrer apparently intends to sad- 
dle the army with the blame for defeat 
in this war. 

The officer caste has been singled out 
for an organized campaign of vilification 
and it has been linked with what are 
vaguely called aristocrats. As usual in 
German propaganda, the victims are ac- 
cused of having international connections 
and now “international aristocracy” may 
replace “international Jewry” and “inter- 
national Bolshevism” as the principal 
term of opprobrium in the Reich. 

The deeper meaning of this attempt 
to blame Germany’s defeats on the offi- 
cers and aristocrats lies in the support 
that it gives to the almost fantastic idea 
that the Nazis intend to go underground 
after the war and continue the struggle. 
To perform that maneuver they will need 
to convince their followers beyond doubt 
that once again someone sold out the 
Reich. 


Finns Humble Pie 


A 78-year-old Finnish statesman and 
diplomat last week bluntly outlined the 
foreign policy he has long advocated for 
his country. He is Dr. Juho K. Paasikivi, 
the man who made peace with Russia in 
1940. His statement pointed the way for 
Finland in 1944: 

“We Finns must always count on a 
strong Russia and once and for all forget 
Russia’s weakness in 1917. We must 
avoid conflicts and design our foreign 
policy so that it does not oppose Russia. 
A little country like Finland must avoid 
all adventures and maintain a cautious 
policy.” 

This statement might have been writ- 
ten by Stalin himself and neither Presi- 


dent Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, nor his - 


Premier, Antii Hackzell, announced of- 
ficial agreement with Paasikivi. But Paasi- 
kivi almost certainly spoke with official 
inspiration and events bore out his words. 
The German armies in Finland, cut off 
from land communications with the main 
front in Russia, seemed to be moving 
out by sea. The families of Finnish diplo- 
mats in Berlin left for home, anticipating 
a break in Finnish-German relations. 

The new cabinet in Helsinki, could it- 
self serve to pave the way to peace. The 
men who composed it were lesser lights 
in Finnish politics. Thus, when an armis- 
tice is signed, the blame will fall on them, 
and open the way for top-ranking Finnish 
statesmen to set up a more stable govern- 
ment. 


Iki, Waki, Konki, Jappy 


Hachiro Suzuki of Aichi prefecture in 
Japan made an easy 1,000 yen last week. 
He won a prize offered by the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association for a new 
battle cry for the emperor's warriors. 
Chosen from 176,000 submitted, Suzuki’s 
was: “Iki, Waki, Konki, Sookekki.” These 
frightening words mean “spirit, harmony, 
stamina, total action.” 
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MacMichael: An ambush almost got him 


Palestine Ambush 


Sir Harold MacMichael, British High 
Commissioner for Palestine, is retiring 
from his post. Last week he was nearly 
removed from public service for good. 
Driving to attend a farewell reception in 
Jaffa, Sir Harold was the target of a 
mountain ambush. At a curve in the wind- 
ing Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway, ten 
men fired tommy-guns at his car. His 
secretary was gravely wounded but the 
High Commissioner escaped with hand 
- thigh wounds. The assailants got 


away. 


Premature Tempest 


For twenty hopeless days in Septem- 
ber 1939, Warsaw resisted the encircling 
German armies. For two desperate 
weeks, in April and May 1943, the War- 
saw ghetto fought for survival against 
overwhelming odds. Last week for the 
third time during this war, in the Polish 
capital surrounded and greatly outnum- 
bered defenders made a do-or-die stand. 

This time the battle was waged by 
Polish underground formations — under 
General Bér*, who takes his orders from 
the exiled government in London and is 
in constant, direct touch with it. At the 
approach of the Russian armies to War- 
saw, Boérs men, estimated at 25,000, 
were poised to attack the Germans from 
the rear. 

On Aug. 1, the code word “tempest” 
flashed from Polish headquarters in Lon- 
don, and instantly, the uprising inside 
Warsaw an 


In the first three days of fighting the 
*A nom ‘de guerre; the word means “forest” in 








entire Stare Miastro (Old Town), the 
General Post Office, the main power sta- 
tion, and the gas works, were wrested 
from the Germans. By Aug. 5, the pa- 
triots controlled two of Warsaw’s several 
railroad stations and most of the west and 
central districts of the city. 

But the expected large-scale Russian 
assault on the city did not materialize. 
The Nazis fought fiercely back with tanks 
and planes against the ill-armed under- 
ground forces, whose supplies ran low. 


Where are the Reds? From day to day 
General Bor’s communiqués grew more 
pessimistic, until it seemed likely the 
uprising would end in disaster. It also 
became clear that its timing had been 
badly bungled. 

Polish spokesmen in London; who had 
first taken credit for Bér’s operations, now 
hinted that he had jumped the gun in 
starting a premature revolt. In a radio 
message Bor reproached his government 
openly and the Russians indirectly for 
their failure to help. The Soviets in re- 
joinder contended that the underground 
should synchronize its activities with the 
operations of the Red Army, rather than 
vice-versa, and besides that reports of 
the scope of the revolt had been deliber- 
ately exaggerated for political reasons. 


Fire and Fury: Newsweex’s Stock- 
holm correspondent cabled the following 
description of the scene inside Warsaw 
as given by a refugee who left last week: 

“As a farewell gesture before abandon- 
ing Warsaw to the Russians, Hitler has, 
it appears, ordered that the city should 
be wiped out. The first step was to set 
fire to the Warsaw district controlled by 
the ——— army. Conflagrations 
were still blazing when we left. The 
areas worst affected were those around 
three bridges across the Vistula, which 
General Bor’s forces captured. 

“Almost equally charred were the ex- 
tensive working-class quarters surround- 
ing the Vilna mainline railway station in 
eastern Warsaw, and the neighboring 
suburbs and freight yards. The third vast 
scene of Nazi arson surrounds the Cen- 
tral Park of Warsaw, known as Saxon 
Gardens, which abuts on the Foreign 
Office and General Staff building. 

“The fourth conflagration centers at 
the central railway stution along Marzal- 
kowksa Street, which was captured by 
underground troops earlier this week. 
The day we left it was changing hands 
so rapidly, I am afraid it is back in Ger- 
man hands now.” 


Unwelcome Salvation 


When H. G. Wells, public-spirited 
Londoner, peered out from No. 18 Han- 
over Terrace, Regent’s Park, he was ap- 
palled by the sight of No. 1. There, over 
the entrance, hung a signboard, 10. feet 
by 2. In cream paint trimmed with red it 
announced loudly that the building— 
home of Lt. Col. Sir Thomas Moore, 











Kodak research brings 
you 5 different ways to make 


R Y ict my rt red film tr meu 
pictures in Color twee. pea raat eas 


Perfected over many years...available now 


There’s nothing “experimental” about Kodak full-color films 
—the most important research was done before 1935, when Koda- 


chrome home movie film was first offered. 

Of course there have been great improvements and new devel- 
opments—notably Kodacolor Film, produced in limited amount 
just before Pearl Harbor. It was never given much publicity, for 
it led to full-color aerial film, a military tool of major importance. 
Our armed forces needed almost all we could make. 

However, even now, Kodacolor and Kodachrome Films are on 
the market, though sometimes hard to find. With them you can 
make all 5 different kinds of full-color pictures shown here. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER TARAWA?-—how a shifting wind grounded our boats 800 yards 
from shore, under a withering fire — and how in that watery hell our men 
taught the Japs that Americans, too, know how to die? The Marines’ 961 
dead offer a stern example for -us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 





HOW THE U.S. STRETCHED 
ITS TIN SUPPLY WITH RUBBER 


L, looked like canned foods would 

soon vanish from the American 
table when the Japs took Malaysia. 
For these regions produced most of 
the world’s high-grade tin used in 
making cans, and our reserve supply 
was limited. 


This, together with available Bolivian 
tin, was scarcely enough to provide 
sufficient cans for Army and lend- 
lease needs by the conventional hot- 
dip method of making tin-plate. But 
fortunately industry had been ex- 
perimenting with another process— 
a costly, complicated electro-tinning 
operation that promised to yield three 
times as many cans per pound of tin. 


The success of this operation depended 
upon keeping a continuous strip of 
thin steel moving at constant high 
speed through an electrolytic tinning 
bath, serpentining around a series 


of rolls. These rolls had to be acid- 


resistant, smooth enough to avoid 
scratching the metal, yet provide 
enough traction,~or friction, 

to keep the strip moving at 

even speed, 


A PRODUCT OF 








Aware of Goodyear’s success in com- 
pounding rubber to handle difficult 
jobs, a tin-plate maker put the prob- 
lem up to the G.T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. In the great Goodyear 
Research Laboratory rubber coverings 
for rolls were quickly developed that 
met all specifications. 


Today a considerable number of these 
million-dollar, electro-tinning units 
are in operation, and more will be soon 
—to provide more cans from less tin 
for both Army and home-front needs. 
And just as Goodyear rubber rolls 
have met the emergency in tin-plating, 
so are they now helping to maintain 
production in steel, paper, glass, tex- 
tile and other mills where these rolls 
are essential in many difficult proces- 
sing operations. For further informa- 
tion about them, write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS and other 

industrial rubber products, quality-perfected in 
the world’s largest rubber research 
laboratory, consult your local 
Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products 
Distributor. 
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‘BUY WAR BONDSEI 
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Lets EXAMINE the “work sheet” of a typical 
freight car... Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 
see where it has been . . . what it has carried... 
how much work it has done. 


The period covered is a short one, slightly more 
than three summer months of 1943. Yet note over 
how much territory No. 59944 has traveled, the 
variety of shipments it has delivered; approximately 
15,000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides 


a; 





its “home” line . . . the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
An exception? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 
American railroads are serving the war effort. It 
illustrates how the railroads in a mighty and united 
effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 
trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds — 
than ever before in the history of railroading. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS : 


. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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M.P.—now housed the Salva- 
tion Army Services Club: 
servicemen were invited to 
enter, leaving behind the for- 
tresses of sin. 

Brought into court by the 
complaints of Wells and an- 
other Hanover Terrace ten- 
ant, Sir Thomas was fined 
$29 for violating residential 
restrictions. Unrepentant, he 
declared he had no intention 
of capitulating. “I have nailed 
my notice boards to the 
mast,” he said. “They may 
prosecute me again. I am pre- 
pared for it.” 

Wells, the model Socialist, 
explained that he was “en- 
tirely hostile to this needless 
cheapening of one of the best 
sites in London.” 


Flexible Reds 


The remarkable adaptabil- 
ity of Italian Communists 
carried them one step fur- 
ther in practical Roman poli- 
tics last week. For five — 
months, the Communists, led 
by their Moscow-trained sec- 
retary general, have worked 
with the parties of the right. 
Now, in a sharp swing, they 
have turned to the left and 
made peace with their great- 
est enemies and Italy’s most 








European 
Step This Way: A German salesgirl, wearing her 
helmet in case of an Allied air raid, prepares to greet 
a customer. Note the fairly well-stocked shelves. 





intense radicals, the Socialists. 

“To consolidate in unity their political 
action,” the two parties formed an alli- 
ance, invited “all democratic parties” to 
join it and called for the formation of 
“a democratic republic through a con- 
stituent assembly.” 

Both parties gained by the pact for 
their combined strength is greater than 
that of the middle-of-the-road Christian 
Democrats, until now the biggest party 
in liberated Italy. But both recognized 
the power of the Christian Democtats 
and extended to them a cordial invitation 
to join in the alliance. The Christian 
Democrats replied that they belonged to 
the center, and made no move to join up. 

So far, the alliance has achieved peace 
between two bitterly opposing parties 
and offered hope of political unity instead 
of dissension among the workers of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy when the Allies 
reach northern Italy. The next step—if 
the Christian Democrats are pulled in— 
may be the formation of a “popular 
front” that will eventually break up the 
present six-party coalition. 


Appreciation 

In Russia, John Jones, the average 
man, used to be dubbed Ivan Tvanovich. 
Before long he may bear the startling 
name of General Motors Ivanovich or 
Studebaker Ivanovich. Maj. Gen. John R. 
_ Deane, chief of the American military 


mission in Moscow, returned to Wash- 
ington last week and told a press con- 
ference that the Russians so appreciate 
American trucks that “Russian babies 
are being named for popular makes of 
American automotive equipment.” 


Shtop Thief! 

Last week Henry Morgenthau Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, turned up unex- 
pectedly on the Normandy battle front 
for an inspection trip. A few days later 
the German radio broadcast that Morgen- 
thau had stolen the renowned Bayeux 
tapestry and taken it away with him (ac- 
tually, Reichsmarshal Goring is believed 
to have the tapestry). 


Strange Fruit 

Pineapples arrived in London last 
week, tart and juicy after shipment by 
plane from Southern Rhodesia 5,500 
miles away. One huckster grouped three 
spiky fruit on his cart and headed for Pic- 
cadilly Circus: within a half hour he had 
sold them for $16 apiece. On the next 
street, sharper dealers got $21 for theirs. 
Fruit-hungry for five years, Londoners 
were ready to pay fancy prices for what 
was no a food but a luxury. 

Waterme. went for $7 each, mus- 
catel grapes sold for $5 a pound and 


. single peaches for 40 cents to $1.50. 
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Poles Apart 
Rival Factions at Swords’ Points 
on Pilsudski Constitution Issue 


Outside, Polish soldiers stood guard 
beneath the eagle seal of Poland which 
is set into the portals of the former 
embassy in Moscow. Inside, in the flag- 
draped conference room, the two delega- 
tions fought hammer and tongs over the 
provisional government of liberated Po- 
land. 

On the one side sat the London Poles 
—the sincere, self-educated premier, 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk; his smooth. level- 
headed foreign minister Tadeusz Romer; 


‘ white-bearded Prof. Stanislaw Grabski, 


famous international lawyer. On the other 
were the Lublin Poles of the Russian- 
sponsored National Committee of Liber- 
ation—President of the People’s Council 
Boleslaw Berut, ascetic, middle-aged, re- 
splendently wearing a_ brilliant red 
necktie; novelist Wanda Wasilewska, 
dominating, aristocratic; Andrei Witos, 
who affected a workman’s shirt and no 
tie. 

The inscrutable Marshal Stalin had 
told them to fight it out amongst them- 
selves. They fought all right, but they 
reached no agreement. On Aug. 9 the 
conference was “temporarily suspended.” 
Mikolajcezyk hoped to resume it later in 
a liberated Warsaw. Meanwhile: he re- 
turned to London to consult with the gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 

Russia coolly kept hands off and treat- 
ed the London Poles with courtesy and 
hospitality. They were lodged in the of- 
ficial Soviet guest house, given complete 
freedom of movement and communica- 
tions, and the best of accommodations: 
A special car, servants, and even apples 
and priceless lemons for tea. But they had 
no banquets and no entertainment. 

There was also a pointed snub when 
the delegations left the Moscow airport. 
When the Liberation Poles departed, 
the airport was decked with Polish and 
Russian flags, a band played the two 
national anthems, and the Vice Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs saw them off. 
When the London Poles left the next 
day, there was nothing. . 
Significance-——— 

The basic issue on which the conferees 
failed to agree was constitutional. Both 
sides wanted a joint provisional govern- 
ment, but the Lublin Poles demanded 
that it be based upon the constitution of 
March 17, 1921, and not upon the semi- 
authoritarian revision which Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski imposed on April 23, 
1935. If the 1935 constitution is de- 
clared invalid, the London Poles’ claim 
to legitimacy and continuity of govern- 
ment, their principal asset, falls of its 
own weight. Thus, although Mikolajezyk 
personally might favor such a course— 
opposed Pilsudski’s constitutional reform 
—he could hardly give in on the point. 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Trees, Forest, Commodities =~——~ 

If there is a perfect example of the 
old adage about not being able to see the 
forest for the trees, it is in the relation- 
ship of manufacturers and other trade 
interests to the commodity picture as a 








whole. Not only is this true of the over- | 





all world situation in commodities in | 
general—it is also often the case even in | 
the view of a grower, merchant or manu- | 


facturer in regard to the very staple in 
which he is interested. 
The reason is not far to seek. Pre- 


occupied with their own immediate busi- | 


ness problems, those whose business it 
is to buy, sell or process commodities 
naturally do not concern themselves 
daily with developments beyond their 
economic horizons. Yet it is precisely 





those developments, often worldwide in | 
scope and implication, which may have | 


the greatest ultimate effect on prices. 


No one man, perhaps no group of | 


men, can gather, summarize, interpret 
and have available all commodity in- 
formation at all times. A reasonably 


close approximation of just that func- 


tion is, however, the practice of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. To the 


trade, this function has obvious value, 


since it makes possible intelligent action 
in regard to probable price trends. 
Just why M L, P, F & B should be 
able to thus render a necessary service 
to trade interests is not hard to under- 
stand. First, 60 of the firm’s 85 offices 
are located in areas where commodities 
are either grown or processed—hence 
grass-roots information on any com- 
modity can be gathered with maximum 
speed. What’s more, information held 
in ohe branch can be checked against 
that of others, and double-checked with 
the firm’s extensive contacts all over the 
country. Finally, the double-distilled 
results are made available to any 
branch,any customer, promptly through 


the firm’s interconnecting wire service. 


Impersonal statistics, however, are of 
limited worth unless correlated in rela- 
tion to a specific problem. This thought 
actuates the whole policy of ML, P, 
F & B’s commodity department. Ac- 
cordingly, every single commodity is 
watched over by a specialist in it —a 
man who has literally built his business 
lifetime around that particular staple. 
Offer~~.-.~ 

Desirous of proving their point in 


| ~practice, M L, P, F & B make this offer: 


to make an interpretive analysis of any 
staple in relation to the commodity 
problem of any businessman who will 
state that problem, together with appro- 
priate background, to the firm. Address 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Jolt for Liberals 
Isolationist Party Returned 
to Power in Quebec Election 


The socialist prairie fire was checked 
in Alberta’s foothills last week. And 
Maurice (The Fox) Duplessis returned as 
a power in | to challenge Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s Liberal gov- 
ernment. Those were the implications of 
the Aug. 8 provincial elections which re- 
sulted in reelection of Alberta’s Social 
Credit (non-socialist) government, and 
defeat of Adélard Godbout’s Quebec Lib- 
eral administration by Du is’s isola- 
tionist party, Union Nationa 

Defeat of the socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. in Alberta, 
after its June landslide victory in Sas- 
katchewan showed the socialist tide could 
be stemmed. But the morale of Domin- 
ion Liberals was jarred by -Duplessis’s 
capture of 47 of the 91 legislative seats 
in Quebec, the party’s “solid south.” 


ebec: Maurice Duplessis, 54-year- 
old bachelor-lawyer, who formed his iso- 
lationist group in 1935 from dissident 
liberals and conservatives and held of- 
fice from 1936 until defeated by God- 
bout in 1939, sliced Godbout’s following 
from 59 to $7. Yet this triumph brought 
some relief to the rest of Canada because 
it snowed under the anti-imperialist, ra- 
cial-minded Bloc Populaire. Only four 
of the Bloc’s 80 candidates, including the 
32-year-old leader, André Laurendeau, 
were elected. 

To be expected: Renewal of the Du- 
plessis-King conflict -over provincial 
rights, interrupted in 1939, when Duples- 
sis staked his fortunes on opposition to 


the federal war effort and lost out. 

‘Liberals drew some consolation from 
winning $9 per cent of the popular vote, 
which exceeded 1,000,000 for the first 
time, against Duplessis’s 36 per cent. It 
was the first Quebec election in which 
women voted and was orderly except in 
a district embracing six blocks of down- 
town Montreal, where nineteen persons 
suffered gunshot wounds, in the worst 
election brawl in 25 years. 


Alberta: Youngest British Empire Pre- 
mier, 36-year-old Ernest Manning led 
Social Credit to overwhelming triumph 
for two reasons. He had given what one 
of his ministers called “darn good govern- 
sment” and the old line federal parties 
(Liberal and Progressive-Conservative ) 
had pressured their provincial affiliates 
against entering candidates which would 
split the anti-CCF’ vote. 

An opposition group of no more than 
seven in the 57-member house is ex- 


pected 


Pay-Off for Volunteers 


A $750,000,000 boost back to civilian 
status was announced for Canada’s serv- 
ice men and women by their government 
last week. It would benefit all volunteers 
—the only Canadians sent overseas—and 
restrict draftees’ gratuities to those who 
served in Greenland, Iceland, and the 
Aleutians—and to the period served there. 
Regardless’ of rank, volunteers would re- 
ceive: $7.50 for every 30 day’s Western 
Hemisphere service; $15 for a similar pe- 
riod overseas or in the Aleutians; a re- 
establishment credit totaling those 


‘ amounts; seven days’ pay and allowances, 


at rate paid at discharge, for each six 
months’ overseas or Aleutians’ service. 

















La Palme—Montreal Standard 


Quebec’s party leaders in caricature: Godbout, left; Laurendeau of Bloc Populaire 
and Duplessis, right, the winner. 













































One way every ad can help the war effort J 





Of all the techniques of war advertising, 
there is one which has received little or no 
general recognition. 


This is the technique of working war mes- 


sages into straight product advertisements 
... by adroit handling of the product-selling 


copy itself. 


Wlustrated at left are three examples of this 
technique. The excerpts show how different 
war messages were woven into advertise- 
ments designed to do an out-and-out prod- 
uct-selling job. 


Obviously, ads like this cannot be as effec- 
tive in helping the war effort as advertise- 
ments devoted exclusively to war themes or 
advertisements in which war themes play a 
predominant part. 


But many advertisers may not be in a posi- 
tion to adopt either of these two more effec- 
tive methods of war advertising. They have 
the problem of promoting products in a com- 
petitive market. And their products may not 
lend themselves to a natural tie-up with any 
particular war-effort program. 


Ce Fe ees AS 


Such advertisers, we believe, should be con- 
stantly alert to the possibility of knitting a 
war message into the structure of their ad-_ 
vertisements—by a twist of thought or turn 
of phrase. 





That this will be helpful to the war effort is 
not our opinion alone. It is also the opin- 
ion of the War Advertising Council, the 
OWI, and the Government agencies re- 

eo sponsible for the various war programs. 

















qhe case of the 
Stagge™ing TyPewriter 








They feel, as we do, that “every little bit 
counts”. . . in swelling the total of war mes: 
sages delivered through advertising to the 
' American public. 










Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
New York * Chicago * Detroit 


San Francisco * Hollywood 
. Montreal * Toronto 
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Tension in Mexico 
Trouble for Avila Camacho 
in New Right-Left Friction 


Like all middle-of-the-roaders, Gen. 
Manuel Avila Camacho has had to walk 
on eggs since he became President of 
Mexico on Dec. 1, 1940. He has been 
crowded on the left by the forces of the 
social revolution which has remade the 
face of Mexico during the past three dec- 
ades. Pushing from the right have been 
not only the conservative business, land- 
owning, and political interests which 
would like to liquidate the revolution, 
but also such extreme rightists as the 
Sinarquistas and Accién Nacional. 

The calm and patient President, re- 
spected personally by all groups, has 
been largely successful in resisting this 
two-way pressure. But in recent weeks 
there have been signs of rising irritation 
between right and left. 


Portents: Last week the Unién Nacion- 
al Sinarquista furnished one such sign. 
Sinarquista meetings had been banned 
in July. When police got word of a meet- 


ing near Guadalajara, they tried to break . 


in. One Sinarquista was killed in, the en- 
suing gun battle, and five were arrested. 
The police seized documents which they 
said disclosed plans for an armed up- 
rising on Aug. 15. 


This was the culmination of a series of 
isolated difficulties. Others: 
@ The attempted one-man revolution of 
Capt. Benito Castafieda on July 10. 
@ Student clashes in Mexico City over 
the appointment of a director of the 
Preparatory School of the National Au- 
tonomous University. of Mexico, which 
led to the resignation of the Univer- 
sity’s conservative rector, Rodolfo Brito 
Foucher. 
@ A disorderly demonstration on July 20 
by the moribund National Proletarian 
Front, a splinter labor organization of 
uncertain antecedents. 
@A chain of strikes and threatened 
strikes which has plagued . Mexico for 
months. 


Significance —~— 


President Avila Camacho has slowed 
down sharply the revolutionary course 
of his predecessor, Gen. Lazaro Carde- 
nas. But he has retained most of the real 
popular gains. In this way he has kept 
the confidence of the liberals without 
alienating the conservatives. __ 

Wartime conditions, however, have 

made his task more difficult. Inflation, 
a soaring cost of living, and shortages of 
many essentials of life have aroused dis- 
satisfaction among the ple and 
brought: on a wave of labor trouble. 
Glaring contrasts between the poverty, 
in some cases the actual hunger, of the 
people and the ostentatious spending of 








White Death: This is the copper-mining town of Sewell, Chile, nearly 9,000 fect 
high in the Andes, on an ordinary winter’s day. An estimated 200 





Associated Press 


died last 


week when two avalanches crushed seventeen bunkhouses and buried them under 
12 feet of earth and snow. Rescue workers inched their ow —: ice and snow 
which buried roadways for 11 miles around. 
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~ Mexican war profiteers and purse-heavy 


visitors from the United States have in- 
tensified the unrest. 

Relations with the United States are 
also a factor. Many Mexicans resent the 
increasingly close ties between the Mexi- 
can and United States Governments. Agi- 
tation of this kind is directed particularly 
against the Pan American-minded For- 
eign Minister, Ezequiel Padilla. 

All this is grist to right extremists like 
the Sinarquistas and they quickly turn it 
to their own purposes. The result is trou- 
ble on both sides of the President. 

There is nothing to indicate that Avila 
Camacho’s position is seriously in dan- 
ger. Nevertheless tension is undeniably 
increasing, and the government's efforts 
to ease it or to remove its causes have 
been conspicuously unsuccessful. 


Off to a Bad Start 


When Carlos Arroyo del Rio was 
President of Ecuador .his people were 
indifferent to military display. It repre- 
sented to them only the force behin 
unpopular government. But since the 
downfall of Arroyo, in which the army 
participated, enthusiastic crowds have 
thronged the plazas of Quito to witness 
the evening ceremony of retreat. 

Under such favorable auspices as this, 
the new Constituent Assembly met on 
Aug. 10, with liberal and leftist forces 
in control. Francisco Arizaga Luque, a 
Liberal, was elected president of the As- 
sembly; the vice presidency went to the 
Socialist leader, Manuel Agustin Aguirre, 
and the Communist poet, Pedro Vera, 
was chosen secretary. 

The Assembly confirmed José Mario 
Velasco Ibarra as President: and turned 
to the task of constitution-making, which 
would include fixing his term of office. 

The President’s speech to the Assembly 
was conciliatory. He was a man of the 
left, he said, but he would stand political- 
ly in the center. He set forth a program 
of social and economic reconstruction but 
assured the Conservatives there would 
be no religious persecution. At the very 

inning of his term, however, he had 
a taste of the difficulties that no con- 
ciliatory attitude can appease in a country 
troubled socially and economically as 
Ecuador. 

Workers on the Quito-Guayaquil rail- 
road (Reincipal rail line in Eouador) had 
struck, demanding ‘the removal of Julio 
Teodoro Salem, Minister of Communica- 
tions and. Public Works. They charged 
that he was playin itics with labor. 
When they Raion President’s plea 
to e the strike for three days, Ve- 
lasco Ibarra ousted Salem, although he 
had been’one of the leading figures in the 
May orth mone a unseated <a 

ptly accu government of vac- 
fllation and of truckling to the leftists. 

On the following day the entire Cabi- 
net resigned to permit the President to 
start his a esiale se term with = 
advisers. 








TT, MINING industry of America 
is moving the raw materials of 
Victory out of the good earth and 
into action. Here is the raw begin- 
ning of tanks and ships, planes and 
guns. 

Powerful International Trucks 
help speed mining’s colossal part in 
the war — moving ore for weapons, 
coal for power. 

In the hard-coal country, moun- 
tainous dumps of waste, genera- 
tions-old, are being reworked, 
sometimes with as high as 80 pet 
cent salvage. International Trucks 
are moving these mountains to the 
collieries, day and night, for their 
tremendous yield of rediscovered 
coal. 

In the strip and deep-mine areas 
—where such fighting metals as 
iron, lead and zinc are literally 


chewed out of the earth —Inter- 
nationals take their 20-ton loads 
from gigantic power shovels, over 
makeshift roads, putting America’s 
raw materials into the fight. 


These Internationals are rugged 
trucks. They’re brothers under the 
hood to the International Half- 
‘Tracks that are fighting on foreign 
fronts, powered with the same 
famous International Red Diamond 
engine. 

The stamina and dependability 
these Internationals are demon- 
strating in the mining industry ex- 
plain why—in the ten years before 
the war—more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks were sold than any 
other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, It, 





NEW TRUCKS—NOW! 


The government has au- 
thorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of 
trucks for essential civilian 
hauling. International is 
building them in medium- 
duty and heavy-duty sizes. 
See your International 
Dealer or Branch now, and 
get valuable help in mak- 
ing out your application. 
Don’t delay! 


BACK THE ATTACK— 


BUY WAR BONDS! 
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Oil Agreement With Britain 


Places U. S. in First Cartel 


Beaverbrook-Hull Accord 
Establishes Production Control 
and Divides Up Markets 


In semi-formal clothes, Lord Beaver- 
brook and Cordell Hull sat in steamy-hot 
conference room No. 474 at the State De- 
partment in Washington, on July 25. 
They were there to trace a postwar oil 
pattern for the world. On August 8 they 
produced a document, signed and sealed, 
if not delivered. 

It left a good deal more unsaid than it 
revealed, and neither the Department of 
State nor oilmen haye subsequently re- 
vealed much more. (There were three 
oilmen at the conferences on the Ameri- 
can side of the table as technical advisors; 
two of them made no statement. They 
were John A. Brown, president of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Alfred Jackobson, 
president of Amerada Petroleum Corp.) 

But one oilman did talk for publica- 
tion. He was Wallace E. Pratt, vice-presi- 
dent and geologist for Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.). He praised the British- 
American agreement as follow- 


@ To free production and distribution 
from “unnecessary restrictions.” (By 
either government or private sources.) 
Control of the plan will be in the 
hands of four men from the United States 
and four from Britain. None has been 
named. They will estimate world demand 
for petroleum and recommend to the 
two governments how it should be sat- 
isfied. These questions, however, -went 
unanswered. 
@ Will the agreement be submitted to 
Congress as a formal treaty or will it be- 
come an executive department under- 
standing? F 
@ How soon will the Dutch with their 
big Far Eastern oil holdings (now in Jap 
hands), the Venezuelans and others be 
invited into what is designed as a multi- 
lateral pact? 
@ When and how will the Russians come 
in, if at allP (See Periscope. ) 


Significance —— 
‘The United States has initialled, though 


not yet adopted, the first frank cartel 
agreement the nation ever has entered. 


The New York Times’s comment: “Pro- 
vided other nations join, it will be the 
first time in modern history that such an 
essential commodity has been brought 
under control by either government or 
private industry.” The agreement seems 
to have laid to- rest the troublesome 
question of the Saudi-Arabian pipeline, 
proposed and then tacitly abandoned as a 
United States government-financed _proj- 
ect. If ever built in Britain’s Middle East 
sphere of influence, it presumably will be 
by private American capital, already in 
amicable agreement with Britain over 
world markets. 


ODT Takes Over 


Red Cross packages to American serv- 
icemen interned in enemy prison camps 
piled up at a loading dock in St. Louis. 
Critical war materials no longer flowed 
from factories in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Kansas City. In Wisconsin the Army 
had to use its own trucks to move food 
into military camps. That was the situa- 
tion last week until the White House 
ordered the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation to take over and operate 103 truck- 
ing firms of the Midwest Operators Asso- 
ciation. 

A five-day walkout of 50,000 truck 
drivers and freight handlers had _para- 
age over-the-road shipments of all but 
the most critical materials in 10 Mid- 
western states. Protesting the refusal of 
125 trucking firms to grant a seven-cent 
hourly wage increase approved by the 
War Labor Board, workers were on strike 
in Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 





ing the familiar lines of the 
Interstate Oil Compact now in 
force among twelve states of the - 
United States. This pact (made 
Feb. 16, 1985) regulates the 
amount of oil to be produced, 
makes sure wells are used and 
drilled economically, and in 
practice, decides what share of 
the total oil market each state 
will get. 

_ By his analogy Pratt told more 
about the thinking behind the 
two weeks of inter-goverhment 
talks than the official words of 
the agreement. In diplomatic 
wording the document said the 
principal purposes of the new 
compact were three: 

€ To assure availability of ade- 
quate petroleum products to all 
peaceable nations “at fair prices 
and on a_ non-discriminatory 
basis.” (Equal access. ) 

@ To develop petroleum re- 
sources in such a way as to as- 
sure the sound economic ad- 
vancement of the producing 
countries, but to allow “equal 
opportunity in the acquisition 
of concessions” and assure re- 
spect for concessions after they 
are made. (No raiding.) 












The Beaver foresaw an oil world of order 


sas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado. As the new week 
opened, the: men began return- 
ing to work for the government, 
their quarrel with the companies 
still unsettled. 


Overarming? 

It may have been just a rou- 
tine assignment for the two War 
Production Board economists, 
V. Lewis Bassie and Irving Kap- 
lan. They were to prepare a 
study of Army ordnance inven- 
tories for publication in WPB’s 
super-secret document “Progress 
Reports,” circulated monthly 
among less than 50 of the na- 
tion’s top military and produc- 
tion leaders. The completed 
study showed, among other mili- 
tary riches, inventories on cer- 
tain ordnance items running as 
high as eighteen months. aw" 
weapons Army previously 
had reported on the shortage list 
were found to be in good supply. 
The report was routed in regular 
procedure to the Army for check- 
ing in advance of publication. 

Scarcely had Bassie and Kap- 
lan swiveled back to other statis- 

















The Trumpet sounds its clarion call in fine music 





..or blares in off-beat boogie-woogie ...to be heard 








in full-throated 








splendor on 








a Scott 








Ald A 
Ta numberless passages of classical 


music, the Trumpet soars with martial maj- FINE RADIO 


esty, while in the popular music of today it | honored friend. A RECEIVERS 
sounds a vibrant, masculine note that is un- | Meanwhile, the 





mistakable. In any mood, in any setting, the Scott-you-might- 

Trumpet Ss vitality and spine-tingling range have-owned is off on the seven seas, i 
a ; . 3 E. H. SCOTT 

are stirring and imperative. bringing news and entertainment to 


To: hear rhe Trumpet truly repro- our far-flung fleets. The Scott Marine Model. 
dared by record or radio, you will want to was the first safe broadcast and short wave 
hear it on a Scott, for a Scott brings you each radio that gave no tell-tale “leakback” 
instrument in its own voice and timbre, in a enemy submarines. | 
‘ aes But don’t just wait for the days of 





“living performance.” 


You who love great music will find peace—hurry them by buying Bonds, Bonds 
\ a Scott one of the longed-for blessings of and more BONDS. | 





| peace ... to welcome into your home as an # 

’ j E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 9N4, 4432 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
new booklet on radio, ‘‘Achievement Through the 
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tical duties on their desks when the Army 
was banging on WPB’s doors with a chal- 
lenge, not of the facts in the study, but 
their presentation and implications. Mov- 
ing fast, Stacy May, director of WPB’s 
Planning and Statistics Bureau, withdrew 
the document from Progress Reports. 
Scarcely a memorandum’s length behind 
their chief, the mild-mannered Bassie- 
Kaplan team hastily wrote their resigna- 
tions.. They felt the suppression was 
prompted by “policy” rather than fact. 
(They had a right to claim impartiality 
—they had urged greatly stepped-up war 
production just after Pearl Harbor, hop- 
ing especially to get suto-makers into 
munitions production. ) 

Then it was Donald Nelson’s turn. Last 
week the WPB boss spoke: “After re- 
viewing the document, I have decided 
that it should be submitted to the Joint 
Chiefs-of-Staff so that they can determine 
whether the adequacy of certain Army 
stocks is such that modification of some 
procurement programs may be advisable. 
I am, accordingly, transmitting the docu- 
ment to them.” 


War or Peace Goods? The Army and 
Navy always have insisted it was their 
job alone to determine military require- 
ments, with WPB acting as a balance 
between the competing demands of both 
services. Nelson generally has agreed 
with this position, But by sending the 
Bassie-Kaplan report over the heads of 
the Army and Navy he plainly challenged 
demands of the Armed Services for stiff 
production increases for the remainder of 
1944 and encouraged the hope of in- 
creased output for civilians. 

Phe obviously sensational. information 
contained in the report is surrounded by 
the iron-barred penalties of the Espio- 
nage Act. Officials who have seen it re- 
fuse comment on its contents. What the 
Chiefs-of-Staff will do with the study 
still is a mystery. But the shrewdness of 
Nelson’s move is apparent from this: If 
the Chiefs-of-Staff table the report, the 
WPB boss has played safe by passing 
the buck higher up. If, on the basis of 
the Bassie-Kaplan findings, a review of 
the Army production program for the bal- 
ance of 1944 is ordered, Nelson will have 
won a significant victory. 

As for the resignations of 36-year-old 
Bassie and 43-year-old Kaplan, both let- 
ters have been pigeon-holed—with a re- 
ported better than even chance that they 
will stay on the job. 


Quick Answer 


A month ago military leaders asked 
whether there would be enough steel to 
meet stepped-up needs (NEWSWEEK, July 
$1). Last week the industry replied by 
pointing to deeds: In July its mills had 
produced 7,474,297 tons, a record for 
that month. In the face of overworked 
equipment, summer fatigue, and labor 
shortages they had operated at 94 per 
cent of capacity. 
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International 


This time Fairless (right), instead of Olds, dealt with the delicate subject: 


Future of a $200,000,000 steel plant 


Steel in the West 
Utah’s War Baby, Provo Plant, 
Focus of Controversy to Come 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
United States Steel Corp., two weeks ago 
went to the West Coast for a wedding.* 
But while he was there he became in- 
volved in a white-hot postwar business 
issue, and alert San Francisco newsmen 
were largely responsible. 

Questions which came up or had al- 
ready been asked: 


@ After the war, what will become of the 


steel plant at Provo, Utah, owned by the 
government, built and operated without 
profit by U.S. Steel? ; 

@ Will it supply the steel for the Pacific 
Coast industrialization which Far West- 
erners hope will continue after wartime 
shipbuilding has largely di poo 
sf plane output has dwindled 





*Hi Navy Lt. Blaine Fairless, expected in 
from the South Paci i Miss i 


ernors Cameron Sp 
Dr. Henry Drury Hatfield of West Virginia. 


@ Will Provo seek markets in China and 
in a Japan which may have been largely 
denuded of steel capacity by the B-29s 
of the Twentieth Bomber Command? 
@ Wil! it supply at least a temporary 
market in Russia? (Russia expects to 
produce 62 million tons a year after the 
war, use it all, and import more.) 
Fairless (born Ben Wiliams, son of a 
coal miner, at Pigeon Run, Ohio, 54 years 
ago, and later adopted by an uncle) may 
have been caught off-base. U.S. Steel's 
statements on delicate subjects are usual- 
ly left to their chairman, suave, ex-lawyer 
Irving S. Olds. And this was a delicate 
subject. This was what Fairless partly 
said and partly hinted, and later “clari- 
fied” at Salt Lake City: 
- Provo is not U.S. Steel’s project. It 
was built with government money, at 
government request, at a time when it 
looked as if the Panama Canal might be 
disabled, and was intended to supply cer- 
tain war materials (mostly ship plates) 
to the Pacific Coast. U. S. Steel does not 
even have an option to buy the plant, 
though it certainly does not rule out 
its postwar scheme the possibility of pur- 
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No Wonder the Japs are Amazed / 


The Japs are reported to have confessed their 
amazement at America’s ability to arm herself. 
They could not comprehend the ability of a free 
country to convert its vast facilities to war pro- 
duction in so short a time. 

A good example of what they couldn’t foresee 
was the ease and the rapidity with which Army 
Ordnance, working in cooperation with Cadillac 
engineers, could adapt the Cadillac V-type, eight- 
cylinder engine and Hydra-Matic transmission for 
use in high-speed tanks. 

The Allison engine offers yet another example. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION %’ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 







This famous liquid-cooled aircraft engine was no 
secret to the enemy. But they did not realize the 
latent possibilities of putting its precision mecha- 
nism into mass production. It did not occur to them, 
for instance, that Cadillac—so long organized for 
painstaking production of peacetime quality prod- 
ucts—could turn so quickly to volume output of so 
many of the Allison precision-made parts. 
Cadillac is proud of the role it has been per- 
mitted to play in amazing the enemy. And we’re 
helping with still further surprises, too—things that, 
for sound military reasons must still be a secret. 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 








‘A motor oil has to be 


ge 


to stay on top 
for 40) years 


OW, more than ever, your car needs qual- 

ity lubrication. Be safe, be sure . . . use 
Havoline, the motor oil with a tradition of 40 
years of refining experience behind it. Mileages 
of 80,000 and better are common with prop- 
erly lubricated cars. See your Texaco Dealer 
every 60 days or every 1,000 miles, whichever 
comes sooner, to replace oil that may be 


diluted or contaminated by today’s wartime 
driving conditions. Refill with Insulated 
Havoline. Get these important extras in war- 
time driving: 1: A cleaner engine. 2: More 
power and “go”. 3: More mileage per gallon 
of precious gas. 4: Easier starting. 5: Added 
battery life. 6: Longer time between overhauls. 
7: Longer life for your car! 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 


a 
& 


known signs in 
all 48 states 


s 


te ueleomt de TEXACO DEALERS | 
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é One of the best 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring James Melton every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. E. 
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chase. A tonnage market for 
steel on the Coast is the main 
- determinant. Eleven Far West- 
em states consumed 2,400,000 
tons of steel a year before the 
war, use 6,700,000 at present 
(half for ship plates), and could 
produce 3,500,000 tons (more 
than a million tons over .peace- 
time use). 


The Background: Western 
politicians are trying desperate- 
ly to hold on to new plants west 
of the Rockies. Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada and Rep. Ce- 
cil King of California have 
charged that established steel 
companies are anxious to kill off 
the Geneva works at Provo and 
the new steel plant of shipbuild- 
er Henry Kaiser at Fontana, 
Calif., because they already own 
plants in the Midwest, East, and 
South. Attorney General Robert 














Kenny of California claimed at a 
meeting in Carson City, Nev., 
last February that “Geneva has 
an intimate bearing on the job 
security of millions of people 
living in the West.” The Church 
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THE SATURDAY 
SVENING PosTr 


**And now, Mr. Weathersby, about that 
1936 sedan you were thinking of selling.” 


That Motors Boom 


The tip had swirled up and 
down Wall Street since last fall: 
Big deals impending among the 
independent automobile com- 
panies made their stocks highly 
alluring. 

Nothing tangible happened— 
until June. Then Charles E. Sor- 
ensen’s switch from Ford to the 
presidency of Willys-Overland 
provided the one hard fact nec- 
essary to touch off the boom. 
The inexpensive motor shares 
began their climb. This month 
the Fisher brothers’ departure 
from General Motors amid ex- 
citing talk of a new enterprise in 
the “terrific” postwar automotive 
field (NeEwsweEeEk, Aug. 14) 
helped it along. 

The small investors (some of 
whom thought low prices meant 
the stocks were bargains) could 
resist no longer. Last week their 
orders sent the market sky-high. 
Graham-Paige went to $7 a 
share, a gain of 460 per cent 
from the year’s low of $1.25; 
Hupp to $6 from $1.38, and 








of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) is considered 
_vitally interested in keeping a plant at 
Provo. 

Provo is a $200,000,000 project—steel 
engineers call it the “dream plant” for its 
modern efficiency—now mostly a plate 
mill, with a mill to make light structural 
steel due to come into production: short- 
ly. It is the largest integrated steel oper- 
ation west of the Mississippi River (iron 
ore, coal, limestone, all within a few 
miles; blast furnaces,.coke ovens and fin- 
ishing capacity all in one place). 

Fairless is no amateur horse trader. He 
does not crudely talk price at the begin- 
ning of a deal. But the problem of tak- 
ing over the Provo. works as a commercial 
venture is a matter of cost. To make 
money the plant would have to make 
new things, such as tinplate for West 
Coast canning, pipe, strip and sheet steel 
for automobiles. Good trade sources have 
estimated the cost of reconversion at 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 beyond 
whatever price the government may ask 
for Provo as it stands. Thus Fairless 
seems to be playing only the gambit in a 
long game. 


Nothing but Dogs 


Used-car dealers, surveying their first 
uneasy month under OPA price control, 
took stock last week of an unhappy buy- 
ing boom. Sales had been dormant be- 
tween the announcement of ceiling prices 
and their actual application on July 10. 
Then buyers crowded display rooms to 
benefit from controlled prices, often down 
by 25 per cent. —~ 

dealers watched their stocks 
dwindle, they worried about “new” cars 





Saturday Evening Post 


to sell. No longer able to offer high 
prices, many felt their source of supply 
had largely dried up, at least until the end 
of summer. Some reported they were sell- 
ing anywhere from five to fifteen cars for 
every one they were able to buy. 
Noticeable was the almost complete 
disappearance from the used-car market 
of the “clean” car. It had been succeeded 
by what the trade calls “dogs” (cars need- 
ing considerable repair and clean-up 
a they can be sold). Unable to put 
‘them into pre-ceiling shape and stay on 
' the profit side of their 25 per cent mark- 
up, dealers were making only the neces- 
sary mechanical repairs. The “dogs” were 
being wheeled out for sale on the show- 
room floor with faded paint, dented fend- 
ers, and dirty upholstery. ~ 
Scheduled to meet OPA head Chester 
Bowles in Washington for a ceiling price 
discussion this week, dealers had many 
complaints -on the new control. Heading 
the list were requests for (1) higher 
mark-ups, (2) readjustment of depre- 
ciation rates (now dropping 4 per cent 
_every six months), (3) smaller geograph- 
ical price zones, especially in zone A 
which lumps all states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the lowest price ceiling, 
(4) change in the regulation which makes 
no price difference between cars of the 
same make and model whether driven 
5,000 miles or 25,000. 


It was too early to gauge the extent 


of the black market in used cars, but it 
was in the making. The most common 
dodge was to sell cars at ceilings and de- 
mand extra side payments. Some buyers 
were counteracting this by doing their 
shopping with an OPA inspéctor. 








Hayes to $8.25 from $2.25. On 
Aug. 7 trading in the independ- 
ents amounted to 522,300 shares, half 
the total turnover on the Big Board. 

Then the boom broke: When only one 
rumored deal materialized—the purchase 
of 6 per cent of Graham-Paige’s com- 
mon stock by a group headed by Joseph 
W. Frazer, who was named board chair- 
man—the uneasy unloaded. Graham- 
Paige shares skidded to $5.13, Hupp to 
$4.25, and Hayes to $7. 

One important bit of unfinished busi- 
ness remained: Had a mastermind been 
pulling the strings? The New York Stock 
Exchange found no violations of its list- 
ing agreements but the Securities and 
Exchange Commission said at, Philadel- 
phia on Aug. 8 that it was “closely ob- 
serving” for the possibility of illegal 
manipulations. 


Biggest Bread Basket 

Assigned a leading role in feedinglib- 
erated areas, America’s farmers will help 
win the peace, too. That is why last 
week’s dry statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture meant so much. 


They foretold that again in 1944 total - 4 


agricultural production—crops plus live- 
stock—will be the biggest ever. 

Each year since the start of the war 
farm output has reached a new record— 
despite vagaries of weather, labor scarci- 
ty and machinery shortages. 

Whopper of the 1944 harvest will be 
wheat, now estimated at 1,132,105,000 
bushels, 12 per cent more than the only 
other billion-bushel yield (1915). Al- 
though falling short of 1943, corn, bar- 
ley, rice, and potatoes will exceed the 


1933-42 average. 
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In Reconversion, Politics Comes First 
by RALPH ROBEY 


In connection with the bills now every worker on unemployment relief 
under consideration by Congress, pro- the day he loses his job. For a few 
viding for reconversion unemployment weeks at least the workers should be 
payments to discharged war workers able to live on their savings. In the 
(see page 39) five points are worthy meantime many of them will find new 
of mention because they furnish the jobs. How long this waiting period 
basis upon which to appraise the plan should be before unemployment pay- 
as it finally emerges. These five points ments start is a matter which best 
are: may be decided. by the various states 
1—Administration of such payments on the basis of local conditions. p 
should be by the states rather than 4—The rate of payments should be 
+ by the Federal government. There are small enough to assure that it will not 
many reasons why this is true. Per- . encourage perpetual idleness. Pay- 

~ haps the most compelling, aside from ments up to $35 a week as in the orig- 
the fact that the states would do the inal Murray-Kilgore bill constitute one 
job more efficiently, is the fact that of the most ridiculous proposals ever 
it would be grossly unjust to have the seriously argued for in the United 
same rate of payments made through- States Senate. That is $1,820 a year, 
out the country. If the rate of pay is which is more than millions of our cit- 
adequate for a discharged war worker _izens earn at good full-time jobs. With 
residing in New York City, a person that rate of payment one could move 
living in a small Southern town receiv- to a little town and easily live com- 
ing the same amount could live in  fortably from then on without lifting 
something approximating luxury. Con- a hand so long as the payments con- 
versely, if the rate of pay i$ deter- tinued. 

-) mined by the needs of the small town, As stated above the exact amount 
) the person in New York and other that should be paid should be left to 

high-cost-of-living centers will not get the various states. What the highest 


» N ~~ N | enough to enable him to survive. Theo- _ rate should be is open to question, but 
| { retically, of course, the Federal gov- in no state does the basic rate need bs 
|), ernment could allow for these differ- to be as high as $35 a week, and in e 
C U Ts TH E C OSs T ences.. But for political reasons such the majority of states probably $20 
of — 
Office and Factory 


distinctions are out of the question a week would be generous in relation 
unless the payments are administered to basic needs. And of course no pro- 

RECORD 

KEEPING 














| 
| 
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by the states. vision should be made for promis- 
2—The cost of the payments should cuous moving of workers and _ their 
be borne jointly by the states and the families at government expense from 
Federal government. Such unemploy- one section of the country to. another 
ment payments as are necessary may on the excuse that they might find a 
properly be considered within limits job at their new location. 
as part of the cost of the war. What 5—Any plan for unemployment pay- " 
the division of the burden should be ments is a relief, not a recovery, meas- e 
as between the states and the Federal ure. One does not make jobs by keep- Cs 
government is a different question. ing people on relief. Twelve years of 
Probably there is no single formula experience should have made _ that 
that would be satisfactory in all cases, clear. The proposals being considered 
In view of the excellent financial con- ‘by Congress, therefore, must not be 
dition of most of the states, however, regarded as a step toward assuring 
the vast wees of them should be postwar prosperity. In spite of the 
able to carry at least half the burden. claims of our radicals and native fas- 
Such a division would tend to keep the cists to the contrary, these proposals 
total within reasonable bounds. have nothing to do with that problem. 
8—Payments should not be started These plans have been brought.forth 
for some time after a worker becomes first simply because of their political 
unemployed. Few of us on the domes- implications. That this is unfortunate 
tic front have made enough sacrifices goes without saying. If level heads 
as a result of the war to arouse any prevail, however, and we get a sen- 
pity. And certainly our war workers sible plan no great harm need have 
have not made any financial sacri- been done—granting, which is the- all 
fices. On the contrary they have re- important thing, that Congress 
ceived, and are receiving, the highest promptly goes ahead and tackles the 
Holds 6,000 cards for quick wages in their history. There is no basic reconversion problems and there- 


posting or instant reference reason, thus, humane or otherwise, by sets the stage for real jobs, rather 


h hould feel impelled t t than just relief, in th tw. iod. 
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TODAY, when the wonder-drug penicil- 
lin is so vitally needed on the fighting fronts 
and in the home-front sickrooms, the Radio 
Corporation of America reveals that a rev- 
olutionary method of production has been 
perfected in RCA Laboratories. 

Tests at the Squibb Penicillin production 
center at New Brunswick, N. J., show that 
a single RCA electronic installation can 
concentrate two billion Oxford units of 
Penicillin in 24 hours—enough to admine 
ister 100,000 individual doses. 


Besides streamlining the elaborate evapor- 
ation method, the new RCA Electronic 
system includes these important advan- 
tages: reduction of operation costs, low- 
ered maintenance costs, less possibility of 


. mechanical difficulties and production de- 


lays, great savings in floor space, and 
impressive reduction in initial equipment 
Costs. 

The new RCA electronic dehydrator of 
penicillin is shown here in regular opera- 
tion at the plant of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
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Births: To the wife of ABJON JARAMILIO 
of Antioquia, Colombia, his 44th, 45th, 
46th, and 47th children. Jaramilio, 75, 
had 80 children by his first wife and 
thirteen by his second before the birth 
of the quadruplets. 


Engaged: Lois AN- 
DREWs, 20, actress, 
and Jack TOPPING, 
22, youngest son of 
the multimillionaire 
John Reed Topping; 
in Hollywood, Aug. 
9. Miss Andrews, 
former wife of the 
comedian George 
Jessel, has a 3-year- 
old child, Jerrylin. 
Betty Compson, 
47, star of the silent 
films, and CHIEF 
Petty OFFICER SYL- 
vius J. GALL, 45, na- 
val athletic instruc- 
tor; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 8. Miss Comp- 
son, who once made 
$5,000 weekly, re- 
cently lost what was 
left nf her fortune to 
the government in 
an income-tax suit. 


Married: JAMEs M. 
Carn, hard-boiled 
novelist (“The Post- 
=~ ‘ways Rings poor 
wice ) and movie , 

writer and AILEEN Licks, Anna 
PRINGLE, star of the silent films; in Santa 
Monica, Aug. 12. It was Miss Pringle’s 
second marriage,-Cain’s third. 


Separated: B. G. (Buppy) De Sytva, 

Im producer, and Marie WaLLACcE DE 
Sytva, former Follies girl; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 7. After 19 years of marriage, De 
Sylva moved out because, friends said, 
_ “They just didn’t get along.” 


Divorced: Jacques Fray, French-born 
concert pianist, and BARBARA TOPPING 
Fray, in Reno, Aug. 7. Mrs. Fray, mar- 
ried less than two years, charged extreme 
mental cruelty. 


\ 


Hi, Duke: The Duxe or Winnson, visit- 


ing his wife’s native city of Baltimore, . 


Md., on Aug. 8, was greeted by an en- 


thusiastic woman bystander who grabbed . 


his arm and shouted, “Howya, Duke? 
How’s the Duchess?” The former kin 
of England said the Duchess was well. 
But later it was announced that the 
Duchess planned to undergo an ap- 
pendectomy in New York in a few weeks. 


Twilight Flight: ANtorIne pe St. Exup- 
ERY, 44, French pilot and author, was 
reported missing after a mission over 


~ Exupéry escaped 





southern France, 
Aug. 9. Author of 
“Wind, Sand and 
Stars,” “Flight to 
Arras,” -and “Night 
Flight,” de Saint 


when France fell 
and returned to ac- 
tive duty as a cap- 
tain in the gFrench 
Air Force. ~ 





International 


Lr. Josepn P, 4 Saint Exupéry 


KENNEDY Jr., 29, 

son of the former Ambassador to Lon- 
don, was missing after an explosion in 
flight over the European area, Aug. 12. 


City of Light: Slipping through the Ger- 


man lines, a cosmopolite Parisian bubbled - 


the following ‘Winchellesque report to 
Joseph Driscoll, New York Herald Trib- 
une correspondent who is on the way 


to Paris with advanced American forces: , 
“Never before has Paris been so beau- 
_tiful . ... Come to Paris soon .. . ' 


“GEorGES CARPENTIER no longer owns 
his champagne bars . ... Far from being 
a collaborateur, he is manager of the St. 
James Bar, which became the most pop- 
ular bar in Paris because of its English 


. name. But Georges himself is down . . . 


finished. 

“Maurice CHEVALIER a collaborateur? 
Well, he has performed for Vichy, not for 
Germany. 

“Yes, SascHa Guitry is a collabora- 


teur. 

“Old MistINcUETTE is finished. 

“LuciENNE Boyer has been singing at 
the Beaulieu. 

“Our coming man of the stage is 
CHARLES TRENET. He is against the Ger- 
mans, but they never dare arrest him.” 


Doughboy Ditty: Irnvinc BEruin, back 
from a 4-months overseas tour with the 
show, “This Is the Army,” previewed his 
new song, “There Are No Wings on a 
Foxhole,” for reporters in New York, 
Aug. 7. Dedicated to the infantry, the 





International: 
Berlin came home with a new song . 


song was enthusiastically received by 
GI’s and officially accepted by General 
Eisenhower. 


One Man Army: Prc. Auton W. Knap- 
PENBERGER, 20, a Spring Mount, Pa., 


farm’ boy who won the Congressional, 


Medal of Honor for heroism at Anzio, 
had his pockets picked of $150 in Naples 
and arrived, home nearly broke Aug. 8. 
When the local newspaper started a fund 
for the hero with $50, the local fire com- 





International 


Hero with girl friend, Ruth Eickhoff 


pany contributed $100, and other dona- 
tions poured in. The 5-foot-4, 120-pound 
private killed 60 Nazis while covering a 
retreat. 


Costly: In Hollywood, Aug. 10, Warp 


Bon, movie actor; filed suit for $160,200 | 


damages against David H. Myerson, 
whose automobilé struck Bond as he was 
crossing a street. Claiming that he was 
“crippled for life,” the actor asked $100,- 
000 for reduced earning power, $50,(100 
for injuries which may mean the am- 
putation of his leg, $10,000 for medical 
treatment, and $200 for clothes destroved. 


Deaths: Jonn STEvEN McGroarty, 81, 
writer and former representative in Con- 
gress; in Los Angeles, Aug. 7. McGroarty, 
one of the. state’s chief historians, was 
California poet laureate. 

ArtuHur J. Sinnott, 58, journalist and 
former editor of The Newark Evening 
News; in Spring Lake, N. J., Aug. 5. A 
close friend of President Wilson, Sinnott 
began his journalistic career as a $6-a- 
week cub reporter in 1904. As the News's 
Washington correspondent, Sinnott had 
exclusive stories on the personnel of Wil- 
son’s cabinet and the resignation of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

.WiiraM Fire, 88, noted yacht de- 
signer; in Fairlie Ayrshire, Scotland, Aug. 
11. Fife designed the Shamrock and 
Shamrock III, two of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s unsuccessful entrants in the Amer- 
ica Cup Races. 
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‘What a man 
would like to say 
to his daughter 


Lasr evening your mother ‘and I 
watched you go off to your first 


dance with Jim. You wore a new 
party dress and gardenias, and there 
was something glittery, like stars, 


in your hair. But what I noticed. 


most were the stars in your eyes. 


We didn’t say much after you 
left. Just: “I hope she has a good 
time”, and “Looks pretty, doesn’t 
she?” ‘But I knew we were thinking 
thesame thoughts. . . howre-living 
your dreams through your children 
is something extra you hadn't 
counted on, a kind of second youth, 
only tempered by a deeper under- 
standing. 

Those stars in your eyes, dear 

. you'll keep them as long as 
each new day holds a promise 


, better than yesterday's, as long as 


there’s a: new dream still to be 
realized. But what you can’t know 
yet—and what the years have 
taught me—is that dreams need 
a foundation. They: have to be 


‘supported. by forethought and 


planning. ‘ 

That’s -why; like me, most 
American husbands and fathers 
turn to life insurance. To protect 
the future of our families. To make 
sure that no lack of secutity and 
opportunity will dim°the stars in 
the eyes of our children. 


The way to turn— 
Remember that the: difference be- 
tween life insurance companies is 
significant. You will be well re- 
warded if you do these two things 
before planning and buying life 
insurance: (1) see a Northwestern 


i 
nt 
2 | 


ie 1 
of 
ie 
Sak 
s ip 
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Mutual agent and let him tell you 


what the difference between life 


insurance companies means to you, 
and (2) check with any of our. 
policyholders. They can tell you, 
from actual experience, why no 
life insurance company excels 
Northwestern Mutual in that 
happiest of all business relation- 
ships—old customers coming 
back for more. 


ie Northwestern 
Mutual 


Joife Pneuranes 
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Bulk of Renaissance Treasures 
Believed Rescued in Florence 


The Italian Renaissance was a period 
of war, of high spirituality and low car- 
nality. To its artists it was a period of 
intellectual experiment, joyous rebellion, 
the triumph of science over supersti- 
tion. They wrung out of it the beauty 
and magnificence that men die to pre- 


* serve today. For their metropolis was 


Florence. 
Last week the British Eighth Army 
captured Florence, heart of the Italian 
Renaissance. The victory constituted not 
only military but art news of the highest 
importance. For six days ‘the city, in ef- 
fect a huge museum of art, had been 
split in two, with German and British 
troops facing one another across the 
Amo River which runs through Florence. 
Of six bridges (three ancient, irreplace- 
able), only the fourteenth-century Ponte 
Vecchio had been spared. But as the Ger- 
mans withdrew to the north 
Aug. 12, the city and the great 
bulk of its treasures apparently 
were relatively undamaged. 
But there was still a possi- 
bility that a chance bomb or 
shell might have damaged one 
or another of Florence’s monu- 
ments: perhaps the Palazzo 
degli Uffizi, one of the world’s 
great art galleries; the thir- 
teenth-century Bargello, now 
the National Museum; _ the 
churches of Santa Croce, Santo 
Stefano, and San Lorenzo; the 
Palazzo Medici, birthplace of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; or the Pitti 
Palace. And any stray bullet 
might have struck the art they 
-contained—works of the great 
men of one of the greatest of 
all ages in art: Michelangelo, 
Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Leonardo, Giovanni Bellini, 
Raphael, del Sarto, Perugino. 


Men of the Renaissance: The 
painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, 
and architects of Florence of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and_ six- 
teenth centuries were in a sense 
artisans—but artisans whose 
craft is unsurpassed in history. 
Of these great men, the follow- 
ing were among the greatest: 


Grotto (1267-1337): The first 
giant of the. Renaissance. Giotto 
with his human figures made 
the first definite break with a 
thousand years of Byzantine for- 
malism. Also architect, he de- 
signed the camnanile of the ca- 
thedral of Santa Maria del Fiore. 


Fra ANGELICO (1387-1455): Cosimo 
de’ Medici, son of the Giovanni who had 
insured his family’s long reign by taxing 
the rich, was in power. He was exiled by 
rivals, returned to Florence, warred with 
Milan. In this time Fra Angelico painted. 
His frescoes‘in Cosimo’s monastery of 
San Marco reflect a sunny return to 
monastic medievalism. 


Masaccio (“Dirty Tom,” 1401-1428): 
The first great neo-classicist, Masaccio 
brought back ‘the study of light-and- 
shade, perspective, and anatomy in his 
Tribute Money and the Expulsion’ of 
Adam and Eve in the Carmelite Church 


‘in Florence. He was nick-named Masac- 


cio because of his careless habits. 


FILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI (1377-1446): 
The greatest architect of Florence, gave 
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Associated Press radiophoto 
Norence Museum City: A B-26 Marauder flies over 
(1) Botanical gardens, (2) Campanile, (3) Cathedral, (4) 
Or San Michele, (5) Palazzo Vecchio, (6) Via Por Santa 
Maria, (7) Ancient goldsmiths’ shops, (8) Uffizi galleries, 
and (9) the Ponte Vecchio. the only bridge the Germans 
left intact. It is believed the buildings escaped damage. 
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to the Renaissance the Roman arch’ and 
Greek structure. On the Cathedral he 
built his famous Dome. His magnificent 
Pitti Palace, home of the Medici’s rivals 
across the Arno, reflects the old urban 
fortress. The Medieval Roman Medici 
Palace designed by his pupil Michelozzo 
became the prototype of Italian palaces. 


LorENzo GHIBERTI* (1378-1455): The 
relief master spent 44 years doing panels 
for the baptistry’s two bronze doors. He 
is known for his nudes and his realistic 
detail (some of his panels contain fully 
100 tiny figures). 


DonaTELLo (1386-1466): The su- 
preme sculptor of the Early Renaissance, 
gave his figures personality. His bust of 
Niccola da Uzzano, in the National Mu- 
seum at Florence, almost speaks: his 
Singing Choir, in the Cathedral, almost 
sings. 


THE DELLA Rossias: Luca della Rob- 

bia was master in minutiae. Art shops in 

country long survived on the nat- 

uralistic della Robbia _poly- 

chrome ceramics. The secret of 

‘ the white and blue glaze died 
with his family. 


oT Paint: Meanwhile, | the swift 
advances of the painters con- 
tinued: 


Fra Fivipro Lippi (1406- 
69): The merry monk, who ab- 
ducted a nun and was unfrocked 
for forgery, was the first painter 
to find his subjects in everyday 
life. His Virgin Mary is some- 
times a pert girl (often Lu- 
crezia, mother of his natural son 
Filippino), sometimes a Flor- 
entine matron, as in his beau- 
tiful Virgin and Child. His 
Child is chubby, his cherubim 
are joyful street imps. 

\ 

Benozzo Gozzoui and Do- 
MENICO GHIRLANDAIO (1449- 
94): Gozzoli’s colorful Journey 
of the Kings is crowded with 
rich Florentine citizenry, and 
the three-dimensional figures in 
Ghirlandaios Nativity are Flor- 
entine ladies in their Sunday 
best. 

BoTTIcELLi (1444-1510): 
Torn between piety and world- 
liness, Botticelli produced two 
momentous neo-classical works 
~—La Primavera and The Birth 
of Venus—and then got panicky. 
After Savonarola, who hated the 
lively times, was burned at the 
stake in’ 1498, the “little barrel” 
Botticello burned all his nude 
paintings, -did two religious 





Photo, courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


“BATTLE-SMOKE”... U.S.A. 


Akin to the smoke of battle are the billowing dust clouds 
of our active farm front. If this powerful tractor did not 
gain its crop objectives, its gun-toting cousins overseas 


might fail in theirs. Every attack may be said to start . 


from American soil — ploughed, planted and mente to 
energize every military attack. 

Ball bearings are important “turning points” in this 
machine as in any Axis-blasting tank. Because here, too, 
ball bearings must deliver friction-free power in spite of 


dust or mud, and under all conditions of temperature. - 
And this is precisely what Fafnir Ball Bearings assure — 
the full transmission of power plus protection from ele- 
ments which seek to impair it. 

Nor will the benefits of Fafnir Ball Béarings end with 
wartime service. They will continuously. afford full em- 
ployment of power to ease man’s work and promote his 
prosperity in the era of peace. The Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAF N IR BALL BEARINGS 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Florence cradled such art masterpieces as Michelangelo’s “Victory” 


works, then never painted again. Two 
weeks ago the Primavera was found by 
the Allies in a villa at Montespertoli in 
the Pesa Valley. 


Leonarpo (1452-1519): He typified 
the High Renaissance. The natural son of 
a peasant girl, at 13 he was apprenticed 
at Verrochio’s Florence studio. About 
1490 he painted His Madonna of the 
Rocks. Next came his most tragic triumph, 
The Last Supper, done in experimental 
oil, which rapidly disintegrated. In 1506 
he began the first great secular Renais- 
sance portrait, the Mona Lisa. His St. 
Anne with Virgin and Child, now in Lon- 
don, is Leonardo’s only other painting 
extant. 


RapKAEL (1483-1520): An _ imitator 
but a great one. Raphael painted most of 
his madonnas in Florence between 1504- 
08. In Rome thereafter, under the pa- 
tronage of Pope Julius II, he painted 


glorious frescoes in the Vatican Palace 
which tried to imitate Michelangelo. 


MICHELANGELO (1475-1564): The last 
of the Renaissance greats. Ugly, rough, 
passionate, a sculptor by nature, a paint- 
er by order of Pope Julius II, Michelan- 
gelo asa boy studied and worked under 
Ghirlandaio in the palace garden of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent. At 24 he did his 
heart-rending marble Pieta. In 1508 he 
began for Julius frescoes on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, covered the entire 
10,000 feet of surface with monumental, 
sculpturesque figures depicting the crea- 
tion of the world. It took him four and a 
half years. He had a single aim: to hew 
thought out of stone. Outstanding are his 
recumbent symbolic figures over the 
tombs of the Medicis—Guiliano, Lorenzo, 
and the murdered » Alessandro—in his 
sacristy of San Lorenzo Church. 

In 1529 Pope Clement VII and Em- 
peror Charles V_ besieged republican 


..and_ ointments, 
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Florence in an attempt to reestablish 
Medici rule. As engineer-in-chief of the. 
city’s fortifications, Michelangelo labored 
to defend the city for eleven months. The 


' city fell. The year Michelangelo died at 


89, across the continent Shakespeare was 
born. The Italian Renaissance had passed 
its peak. Florence the cradle of art be- 
came Florence the museum of art. 


MEDICINE 


Sneezers Take Warning 


To the 6,000,000 red-eyed, sneezing 
Americans who last week began their 
yearly tussle with hay fever, help came 
in reverse. Apparently scientists had lit- 
tle that was new to’ offer as specific treat- 
ment or cure. But some allergists did 
wam against widely discussed remedies 
which, they claim, will not help hay 
fever. Among them: doses of vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid), of nitrohydrochloric 
acid, and excessive use of patent nose 
drops and sprays. 

At the same time, hay-fever experts re- 
minded patients that they might be neg- 
lecting or using improperly the one well- 
known treatment, which if pursued pa- 
tiently over a long period of time seems 
to work. This is immunization against the 
disease by continuous inoculation with 
anti-allergy serum throughout the year. 
Temporary relief often is obtained 
through desensitization. 

In the. first kind of treatment, the spe- 
cialist discovers by a few injections of 
serum just what pollen causes the pa- 
tient’s ailment, and in his own laboratory 
creates for him a special dosage. Once 
a week thereafter, throughout the year 
and every year until he is cured, the pa- 
tient takes an injection. The first year he 
admits some relief; usually by the end 
ot the second or third year he is com- 
pletely relieved. But even after his im- 
munity has been built so high that there 
is little danger. of recurrent attacks, the 
patient still has monthly inoculations. 








. Thus all but a few hay-fever victims can 


be immunized. 

Desensitization, on the other hand, is 
a brief, hurried serum treatment which 
usually fails to solve the allergy prob- 
lem. It includes last-minute pre-season 
inoculation, sometimes telescoped into 
ten days, with injections as often as two 
or three times a day. In many of these 
cases, the doctor is supplied by a drug 
house with approximately 15 shots to 
cover the particular pollen shown in the 
patient’s allergy test. The composition 
of the shots and the plan of tréatment is 
almost always generalized. Its value, if 
any, is strictly seasonal; the next year 
the ailment returns full strength. 


Nose Drops: As for sprays, inhalants, 
they may bring a tem- 
porary lull by shrinking the membrane 
lining of the nose. However, as Dr. Bar- 

















Change my way of Life? ~ Honder... 


“CURE, the airplane’s making the world a smaller 
place to live in. But when they say it’s changing 
my personal way of life, I wonder how much... 


‘“But...come to think of it...I wouldn’t be getting 
this much-needed weekend of rest if I hadn’t come 
home from my last trip by air. If I hadn’t flown; I 
wouldn’t have had the time to spare from our plant’s 
war production problems, no matter how tired I was. 


“Change my way of life? I guess it’s already hap- 
pened! Looking back on it, for years I’ve been able to 
get around more, sell more, learn more, see more... 
yes, and, like today.../#ve more—thanks to the Airlines. 


“And that big ship up there gives me another idea. 
When this war is over, there’s a dealer in Rio I'd like 
to call on and one in Cairo and one in Oslo. That 
certainly will do something to my way of life all 


right...and to my firm’s way of doing business, too! 


“Considering what the Airlines will be geared up to 
do after the war is over, I guess none of us has seen 
anything yet!” 


When Victory is won, America will take to the skies as 
never before. It is then that the Airlines of the nation, 
enriched by a vast experience and new techniques de- 
veloped in war, will make more secure than ever 
America’s leadership in world air transportation. 


» » » \ 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C, 


You're somebody when you're a Wac—Join Now! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


READING THE WORLD 


nN AUR TRANSPORT 



















OFFICIAL INSIGNE 
54TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
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U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES an 
Designed at the very scene of battle, mec 
this insigne depicts the interception of t 
job the men of the 54th are trained 
to do... smashing enemy bombers muc 
before they can drop their bombs. ‘tion 
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The shrill screech of an air raid alarm brings them’ \ 
on the run. They vault into the cockpits of their » 
Lightning faite planes... taxi down the runway 
... skyrocket toward the clouds. The “Bomb Bust- 
ers” are at it again! Swiftly, they gain altitude, 
fan out and search for enemy raiders. “There they 
are!” flashes the word. “Nine o'clock! Coming fast!” 
And the “Bomb Busters” sweep to attack, their can- 
non flashing fire... In the early days it was defense, 
keeping enemy bombers away from American in- 
stallations, Today, the men of the 54th are on the 
offense, smashing the enemy wherever they find him. a 
THE pilot in a fighter plane... the gun- _ each high-explosive or armor-piercing shell 'P, 
ner nie tank a , é the loader oe for he aul and hag Ticnenli HELP THE 
gun crew ... these are the men we're _ of these cannga and millions of these shell *““BUSTERS’’ SOCK 
| working for at Oldsmobile. We know that _ have already/met the crucial test of actual THE BOMBERS! 
their very lives depend on us. And it’s our combat. More recent Oldsmobile prod- Se 
responsibility to put every bit of skill and _ ucts—incading precision-built parts for weet” anes eis - - nw See 
care and “know how” we can muster into Pratt ap Whitney and Rolls Royce air. ‘ef wi Ja ii sg aad 
each Fire-Power product we build for craft ehgines—will soon reach the stage ace 4 ie wipes sh z dollars ng 
them—into each automatic aircraft cannon _ of full volume production, It is our con- —j,, sedan, pe ant heck four after Victory! 
for the Air Forces, each tank or tank de- _— stant hope that these, too, will play a ‘ 
stroyer cannon for the ground forces, worthy share in the drive for final Victory! BUY WAR BONDS! a 
e 
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OLDS MOBILE *"cr™ GENERAL MOTORS § |» 
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ney M. Kully of Los Angeles recently 
pointed out, these drugs, especially the 
newest type which adds sulfa drugs, are 
an extremely dangerous form of self- 
medication. The immediate contracting 
of the tiny blood vessels of the nasal 
mucosa is inevitably followed by a dila- 
‘tion which leaves the sufferer worse off 
than before—unless he uses more of the 
strong drug. 

Among the inhalants, Dr. Kully said, 
“benzedrine causes the most vicious re- 
action because of its powerful pressor 
.(blood pressure-raising) action and the 
ease of self-administration. Epinephrine, 
too, is a powerful irritant which should 
only be used under medical supervision.” 

Dr. Kully found no sound reason for 
the addition of sulfa drugs to such com- 
pounds. The chemical touches the nasal 
mucosa superficially for only a brief time 
and does not penetrate into deeper lay- 
ers. It also increases irritation. In strong 
concentrations it has a caustic effect on 
the nasal tract, even destroying protec- 
tive cells and the cilia—the fine hairs in 
the nose that help screen trouble out of 
the air we breathe. 


Help for Drunkards 


A year ago New York set up the first 
municipal application of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous technique for treating drunk- 
ards (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 19, 1940). In a 
small office at a municipal lodginghouse, 
Edward McGoldrick created for the De- 
partment of Welfare a Bureau of Alco- 
holic Therapy. The 89-year-old lawyer, 
himself an ex-alcoholic, believed the 
chronic tippler would listen best to a 
man who has been on the same spot. 

Last week McGoldrick reported re- 
sults of this tough, informal experiment 

- to the Yale University School of Alco- 
' holic Studies. Since the establishment of 
the New York bureau, 150 people, rang- 
ing from Bowery bums to lawyers and 
clergymen, and in age from 24 to 63, had 
responded favorably to treatment. Al- 
though most of them had been alcgholics 
for from 10 to 40 years, they gave up 
drinking entirely except for a few lapses 
of a day or two. 

The McGoldrick plan is partly psy- 
chological (although McGoldrick is no 
scientist) and partly religious (although 
no particular faith guides his teaching). 
His method is a free personal discussion, 
a mental catharsis for the alcoholic. It’s 
made clear that the teacher understands 
the craving for drink, the torments of 
self-condemnation, and even the fantasy 
of delirium. 

At the right moment, McGoldrick dis- 
penses his medicine in the form of neat 
mental doses prescribed to fit the per- 
sonality and circumstances of the patient. 
Out of his experience he evolv 
of rules which alcoholics should recite to 
themselves. Some of them: 

@ An alcoholic is made, not born .. . 
Heredity is an old dodge to avoid seeing 
myself as I am. 





a list. 











@ If I pray for help, I can’t expect God 
to throw a miracle. He will provide the 
food; He will not cook the dinner. 

@ Regret and despair over yesterday’s 
drinking will only make today a torment. 
@ Fundamentally, frustration was the 
cause of my abnormal drinking . . . Drink- 
ing never solved a problem for me, it only 
made matters worse. 

@I must not amuse my friends with 
narratives of my past drunken adven- 
tures. 

@ One drink of any form of alcohol, in- 
cluding wine or beer, is sufficient to start 
me on a spree. 
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@ I realize that it is necessary to abstain 
from alcohol, but my ultimate goal is to 
attain a peace of mind in an active, in- 
dustrious, and constructive life. 
McGoldrick’s project, which has the 
warm support of Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, will be moved on Sept. 1 from 
its present quarters in a small office in 
the Municipal Lodging House to a three- 
story clubhouse located in the Bronx. 
There any drunkard from the Magis- 
trates’ Courts, the Parole Commission, 
Municipal Lodging House, Rikers Is- 
land Penitentiary, or Bellevue Hospital . 
can apply for help. 











Bird Blood Bank: Though she wears no*badge for generosity, Oscarette, the 
pet pigeon of veterinary surgeon Dr. Stanley Reedtz Enoe, is a bird bloed donor. 
In his Chicago hospital, the doctor has perfected a system by which blood is taken 
from the pigeon’s heart after an anesthetic has been given and the heart beat care- 
fully checked. The blood is stored in plasma form, to be injected later into the 
muscular systems of ailing canaries. Oscarette’s blood has saved many a canary. 
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Ladies’ Year 


Leap year of 1944 has indeed turned 
out to be a fillies’ year. And the domi- 
nance of the turf by the females was no 
more conclusively demonstrated than by 
events of last week—events involving 
two of the year’s great horses, the Tear 
and the Maid. 


A Losing Gallop: On Aug. 8, 23,860 
ont Park, 
N. Y., with loose change and great con- 
fidence that Twilight Tear, the big bay 
queen of the turf (NEwswEEK, July 31), 


_would easily win the Alabama Stakes, 


her bid for a twelfth straight victory. 
Eleven times before the Tear had shown 
the white stocking on her rear left leg to 


her competition, and bettors backed such 
winning habits down to odds of 1 to 20. 
There was $112,087 on the race, $94,- 
455 riding on the Tear. 3 

The four fillies (the others were Belair 
Stud’s entry of Vienna and Thread 0° 
Gold and Brookmeade Stable’s Dare Me) 
broke from the starting gate for the mile 
and a quarter with Thread o’ Gold in 
front. Twilight Tear took, the lead at the 
half mile, but Thread o’ Gold stayed with 
her. At the stretch, Thread o’ Gold faded, 
and Jockey Jimmy Stout brought up the 
business half of Belair’s one-two punch, 
Vienna. Rushing to the wire, Jockey Bud- 
dy Haas tried his bat on the Tear but she 
“just didn’t respond.” Vienna waltzed 
home first, three-quarters of a length 
ahead of the Tear. Thread o’ Gold was a 
fatigued third and Dare Me came in 
fourth. 


Za. 


The upset was the most notable since 
Man o’ War lost his only race of 21 starts 
to the appropriately named Upset just 25 
years ago, at the 1919 Saratoga meeting. 
Owner Warren Wright and Trainer Ben 
Jones hadn’t bothered to accompany the 
Tear from Chicago. Vienna hadn’t won 
a race this year. Experts pointed out that 
it took a twelve-pound advantage (Vienna 
packed only 114 pounds) and a two-horse 
combination to beat the filly “queen. 
Nevertheless the few who bet on the 
longshot Vienna collected the heartening 


“sum of $18.20 for their psychic power . 


and $2 bet. 


A Winning Trot: The next day, Aug. 
9, another filly made history at Goshen, 
N. Y., the home of the Hambletonian, 
top trot for three-year-old harness horses. 

The favorite for the nineteenth running 
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You know you have a gambling ep- 
idemic on your hands when you find big 


‘4 betting parlors doing business almost 


solely in baseball bets. A shop of this 
description was turned up recently in a 
police raid in Westchester County, New 
York. It was no nickel-and-dime project, 
either. A telephone rang, while the cops 
were on the premises, and one of the 
constables picked it up and asked the 
caller what was on his mind. It turned 
out he wanted to bet $1,000 on a single 
ball game that afternoon. 

The evidence showed that this book 
handled practically nothing but base- 
ball. Horses rarely. Such deluxe monop- 
olies did not exist at all a few years ago. 
Compared with racing, baseball has ak 
ways been a lean betting sport. Some 
horse books will handle occasional base- 
ball bets to oblige a customer, and now 
and then at major-league ball parks, 
when the owners relax, petty bookmak- 


4 ers and play-by-play gamblers become 


numerous enough to constitute a nui- 
sance. These latter have been especiall 
busy at Philadelphia lately, but you will 
see them everywhere if you know where 
to look—“finger” bettors, they are some- 
times called in the trade. The gentlemen 
occupy the same seats daily, and offer 
odds and take bets by hand signals on 
balls, strikes, hits, whether there will be 
a score that inning, etc. The payoff is 
outside the ball park after the game, and 
the operator’s hat is his office. 


The greatest volume of baseball 
betting, sad to say, is in so-called base- 
ball pools. No skill or judgment, no 
sense of competition or honest partisan- 
ship is involved here, which makes the 





whole thing seem a little degraded to a 


Money to Burn 
by JOHN LARDNER 


true baseball fan. These pools are lot- 
teries in which chances on one or more 
teams are drawn by small investors, of- 
fice or factory workers, for instance. The 
winning team in the pool is the. one 
which scores the most runs in a given 
week. The connection of such pools with 
baseball is purely arbitrary. 

There is a good: deal of real baseball 
betting on the World Series every year 
by the same irregular partisans who bet 
on elections, big fi ts and other events 
in the news. The late Jack Doyle, the 
much less savory Sam Boston, and other 
general betting commissioners have 
done a brisk traffic in World Series’ bets. 
Mr. Doyle told me that once in the fall 
of 1920 a half-dozen bashful, dirt- 
stained miners walked into his place on 
Broadway and laid a pile of dog-eared 
money, mostly $1 and 85 bills, upon the 
counter. They were a committee repre- 
senting the World Series-minded em- 
ployes of one mine in Pennsylvania, and 
they said they were laying the whole 
$1,000 on the Cleveland team. 

“We counted the pile over three 
times,” said Doyle. “There was $10 too 
much in it.” Of course, Cleveland beat 
Brooklyn that ‘year, and the miners col- 
lected. 

Apart from the pools, which are not 
strictly baseball wagers, and the profes- 
sional betting at ball parks, which is 
small stuff, baseball gambling up till the 
last few years has been confined to in- 


formal gestures of loyalty by casual in- 
vestors who placed their money through | 


normal betting channels. A real, day-to- 
day, high-rolling poolroom that deals in 
baseball bets only is something new, and 
a tribute to the times. - 
The Westchester police have not 


found—or at least have not announced— 
any hard evidence on the backing or the 
clientele of the plant they raided. It’s 
said that the basic odds, the “morhing 
line” on the day’s games, were formu- 
lated by a mathematician in Minneapo- 
lis. Since baseball and baseball form 
have been familiar to professional gam- 
blers much longer than football: and 
football form, which used to be strictly 
a college man’s concern, I imagine the 
Minneapolis calculator gave the book- 
maker a sound price list and attempted 
none of the rannygazoo pulled on foot- 
ball bookmakers in the days when pro- 
fessionals first discovered this rich field. 


There was one gaudy case in Bos- 
ton a few years back. A big local com- 
missioner, determined to help himself to 
some of the new football pickings, hired 
a former Harvard athlete to make his 
odds and write his card for him. The 
arrangement worked all right till the 
week the patriotic collegian decided to 
treat himself and his campus friends to 
some easy. money by inserting a one- 
sided game into the list, which was sup- 
posed to offer tough games only. His 
strategy succeeded, up to a point. A 
great many college students beat the 
pool that week and became rich, on pa- 
per. Paper was as far as it went, though. 
The commissioner announced that he 
was not going to be outsmarted by any 
low college type, and resolutely de- 
clined to pay off. 

That is the prerogative of bookmakers 
as long as their commerce remains il- 
legal. It is worth remembering in these 
times, whether you bet on baseball, foot- 
ball, horses, quoits, or the racing of 

i roaches. - 
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FLUID DRIVE ON A 


At Grandpa's Knob (near Rutland), Ver- 
mont, is located the world’s largest aero- 
electric power generating unit. 


This experimental 1000 KW station was 
designed and built by scientists and engi- 
neers to determine whether large-scale power 
generation from the wind is economically 
possible. | 

One of the many problems encountered 
was—"how to run a wind-driven generator 
at a constant speed with variable wind 
velocities?” 


The answer: A rotor with adjustable 
pitch blades and an American Blower Fluid 
Coupling installed between rotor shaft and 
generator. 


The result: With a change in wind 
velocity, the American Blower Fluid Covu- 
pling permits the rotor shaft to slip until 
the pitch of the blades can be changed by 
automatic control to keep the speed of the 
generator constant. . 


Remember in your business or industry, 
American Blower Fluid Drives will insure 
smooth transmission of power and stepless 
variable speed control. Write us, for infor- 
mation on Fluid Drives for postwar use. 





Cutaway view. American Blower ~ 

Fluid Drives provide smooth trans- 

mission of power and stepless variable 
speed control. 















AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Raniator & Standard. Sanitary CORPORATION 











Hambletonian payoff: Yankee Maid’s owner Arch Derby receives victory cup from 
James Cagney as driver Henry Thomas and his lieutenant-son Richard watch 


of the horse-and-buggy derby was a well- 

peo lady named Yankee Maid, a 
a 
splotch in the middle of her forehead. 

Half-sister of the trotting champion Grey- 
hound, she had been the two-year-old 
champion of last year and had won 
three of her four races this year. Born 
in Kentucky, the Maid was bought as 
a yearling for $1,500 by A. L. Derby and 
raised in Kansas, where her owner had 
struck oil. 

In the first heat (a trotting race is de- 
cided by the best two of three heats), 
Driver Henry Thomas, 55-year-old son 
of a Cherokee Indian scout, found him- 
self and the Maid on the extreme out- 
side. At the first turn, he was almost 
caught in a pocket, but averted collision 
by hoisting his sulky away from danger. 

ereafter, the Maid made her way to 
the front of the eleven-horse field and 
trotted home five lengths ahead. She paid 
$3.90, $5, and $3.90 for win, place, and 
show.* 

_ The second heat was even easier. The 
Maid had the pole: position and .was 
never threatened in her four-length vic- 
tory at the short prices of $2.20, $2.40, 
and $2.50. 

It was the first time since 1987 that a 
filly had won the Hambletonian (Thomas 
drove Shirley Hanover then) and the 
first time for & horse ‘from west of the 
Mississippi. C. W. Phellis’s Emily Scott, 
driven by Fred Egan, was second and 
Bill Cane’s (spell-it-backwards) Enac, 
with Harry Whitney in the seat, third. 
For Derby, the first money of $18,467 
raised to nearly $37,000 the earnings his 
$1,500 feminine investment has already 
brought him. 





*Goshen does not have a tote board revealing 
accurate pool figures, so the place and show betting 
jucrative than win wagers, 


was wild and more 





filly sporting a prominent white | 





SCIENCE 


Science Says It’s Spinach 


Spinach came in for another debunk- 
ing last week. The scientist who frowned 
on a too-steady diet of the controversial 
green was Dr. Henry C. Sherman, until 
recently chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
His reason: the oxalic acid in spinach 
prevents the body from absorbing its 
calcium and thus slows up the growth 
of teeth and bones. The same criticism 
goes for beet tops, Swiss chard, and 
other goosefoot plants (old English for 
this plant family). 

In their place, Dr. Sherman recom- 
mended broccoli, loose-leaf cabbage, let- 
tuce, turnip tops, mustard greens—and 
especially Kale, which provides an abun- 
dance of calcium as well as supplying 
vitamin A... 

Now back at Columbia University 
where he is professor of nutritional chem- 
istry, Sherman. has resumed his experi- 
ments to prove that a high calcium con- 
tent has an important effect on growth, 
vitality, and a lowered death rate. Scien- 
tists agree that the normal adult requires 
0.8 grams of calcium daily. For the grow- 
ing boy, the amount is doubled; for the 
pregnant woman, it is tripled. Even after 
bones and teeth are formed, calcium is 
still necessary for blood clotting and 
smooth functioning of the nervous sys- 
tem. = 

All this was unlikely to affect the de- 
mand for spinach, which, in recent years, 
has had a good press. At any rate, in Dr. 
Sherman, Junior can be sure that he has 
an ally when he says that if that stuff is 
spinach, to hell with it. 









Dog's Neurosis | 
In 1935 Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, most fa- 


- mous of Russian scientists, announced that 


in a 60-year experiment with dogs he had 
proved that the canine temperament, as 
well as the human, falls into four funda- 


. mental classes: - 


@ Choleric, with too little inhibition. 
@ Phlegmatic, in which stimulation and 
inhibition offset each other. 


- @ Sanguine, capable of a quick adjust- 


ment either way. * 
@ Melancholic or overinhibited, unable to 
adjust to stress and strain. 

Speaking before the International Neu- 
rological: Congress in London in the last 
year of his life, the aged scholar predicted 
that his dog studies would some day 
throw important light on the behavior of 
human beings. 

Last week the Pavlov theory received 
new and exciting support. In his book, 
“Experimental Basis for Neurotic —Be- 
havior,” Dr. W. Horsley. Gantt, well- 
known psychiatrist who worked over four 
years with Pavlov in Moscow and now 
heads the Pavlovian Laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University, demonstrated that 
dogs: are often afflicted with emotional 
disorders which parallel those in human 
beings. In 14 years of patient work with 
artificially produced disturbances in ani- 
mals, Gantt reproduced the prejudices, 
phobias, and anxiety states that similar 
conflicts will produce in man. It was per- 
haps the first time that a “nervous break- 
down” (a term avoided by medical men) 
has been so scientifically described. 


Dog Psychology: Pavlov argued that 
human life is based on reflexes.or reactions 
of the nervous system to outside influ- 
ences. His. classic experiment is that of 
the salivating dog..Every time the animal 
was fed (of course, his mouth watered) 
the scientist rang a bell. After a while, 
food or no food, the dog’s mouth watered 
whenever it heard the sound. The original 
salivating reaction was the natural reflex; 
the new one, the conditioned reflex. Much 
of human behavior, Pavlov insisted, could 
be explained upon this basis of substitut- 
ing one stimulus for another. 

The essence of the Pavlov technique, 
as used by Gantt in his experiment at 
Johns Hopkins -was accurate measure- 
ment of animal reaction to scientifically 
controlled conflict. . 


Neurotic Nick: The somewhat har- 
assed hero of the experiment was a mon- 
grel dog, Nick, who figured in more than 
15,000 conditioned reflex measurements 
from his entrance in the laboratory in 
19380 to his death in January 1944. 

By ordinary observation, Nick appeared 
normal, but early symptoms under lab- 
oratory observations showed his inclina- 
tion to break under stress. Beginning with 
differentiation in food signals, the scien- 
tists subjected Nick to an extra emotional 
load: exploding firecrackers and blank 
cartridges. In two more stable dogs, the 
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SO YOU'RE IN 
THE DRIVER'S SEAT! 


THE SNIPER’S bullets are still ping-ing... 
and you’re being called on for everything 
‘from grading to pushing over pill boxes. 
That’s when you find yourself whispering, 
**Brother, this dozer’s just GOT to go through!” 

And that means that the hydraulic sys- 
tem which operates these efficient machines. 
must not falter—even when oil, circulating 
at low pressure, is stepped up to.a punish- 
ing high. 

It means that hose and packing must 
take heavy punishment—be capable of 
withstanding extreme working pressures. 
United States Rubber engineers have de- 
veloped types of hose and packing able to 
withstand this rugged treatment. The hose - 
has wire-braided plies able to take ‘heavy 
duty. Packing rings are automaticin action, 
responsive to pressure changes under tem- 
peratures ranging from -40° to 400° F. 

Your equipment may never be put to 
such rigorous tests, but the greater margin 
of safety and dependability assures you 
longer, more trouble-free service. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


HYDRAULIC CONTROL—Consists of pumps to create ‘valves U.S. MATCHLESS PACKING SETS—Are now being 
to direct it, a jack to apply it. U.S. Hose and Packing, utilizing delivered in huge quantities to “dozer” manufac- 
synthetic rubber, are impervious to destructive action of grease, oils, turers, Army Engineers, Seabees. Molded to accurate 
solvents and hydraulic fluids and capable of handling oil-pressures _sizes; special top and bottom rings for square or 
of enormous force. bevel stuffing boxes. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE «© ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, 6. Y. 
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Cutaway view of the Argus 
“Spotting” Scope which is now 
as well known for military use as 
it formerly was among sporting 
riflemen . . . Fine precision work 
like this will continue to make 
Argus Cameras and Optical In- 
struments leaders in their fields. 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED © ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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sanguine Peter and Fritz, the same strain 
brought on only slight acceleration of 
nervous systems. 

But Nick, the melancholic became 
asthmatic, showed functional heart  dis- 
turbances, sexual abnormalities, and all 
the rest of the acute anxiety symptoms. 


Dog to Man: Besides the biography of 
Nick, as intricate as the pattern of a medi- 
cal case history, Gantt’s book outlines an 
objective basis for study of susceptibility 
to nervous breakdowns in the animal and 
the human, and applies it to the four Pav- 
lov types. Thus the choleric type will re- 
act to interruption (conflict) by flying 


’ into a rage. The phlegmatic human will 


not wince under gun fire. The melan- 
cholic’s response will be depression of 
dangerous depths. In between is the san- 
guine man, the perfect balance between 
reaction to conflict and self-control. 
Conversely, the description of symp- 
toms of so-called “anxiety attacks” in hu- 
mans could be applied almost verbatim to 


-Nick’s behavior under conflict: palpita- 


tion, fear, sexual difficulties, smothering, 
trembling, sweating, headache, irritabili- 
ty, and chest oppression. If the dog had 
been a human patient, Gantt concludes, 
“he would undoubtedly have been treated 
for anxiety attacks and been labeled with 
the terms phobias, gastric neurosis, func- 
tional heart disease, asthma and sexual 
malfunction.” (EXPERIMENTAL BASIS FOR 
Neurotic Benavior. W. Horsley Gantt, 
M.D. 198 pages. Hoeber. $4.50.) 


Official U. S, Navy photo 


Rubber Map: Along with every in- 
vasion now go folding rubber contour 
maps like the above. At the Navy’s Am- 
phibious Division at Norfolk, Ensign 
Robert Zeidman makes a plaster replica 
of enemy coasts, exact to the last boat- 
house. It is then sprayed with latex and 
cured in a hot oven, and the latex peels 
off—ready, when tinted with landscape 
colors, for a general to roll up and take 
along in his invasion barge. 
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Fast Work : 


Because Howard Fast cares nothin 
for swords and cloaks, but a great 
for people and. their motivations, he is - 


x @ Ss 
one of the best historical novelists re- ) 1 ) P y 
cently developed in the United States. 
His novels about the Cheyenne Indians, N | 
George Washington, Valley Hote, and 
Citizen Tom Paine are not only fast- 
moving Saas but excellently conceived AAT | 
examples of sound historical research. In 
them many a stuffy figure of history 
books comes accurately and humanly to 


; ) @ e ) 
life. ~ 1k 1 \ ) 
When Clifton Fadiman was reviewing ) ( 
books for The New Yorker he perspica- | 'e 


ciously remarked that Fast “always pen- 
etrates to the heart of our history.” 
Though entirely different from his pre- 
vious four historical novels, “Freedom 
Road” does not give Fadiman the lie. 

In the Reconstruction period that fol- 
lowed the Civil War a young Negro field 
hand named Gideon Jackson, who 
fought in that war with one of the fa- 
mous Black Regiments, becomes.a lead- 
er of former slaves on the sprawling 
Carwell plantation, now abandoned by 
its impoverished owners. Literate to the 
degree of signing his own name, he at- 
tends the constitutional convention of 
South Carolina as a legally elected dele- 
gate; eventually he is elected ‘to Con- 
gress. Meanwhile, by force of his own 
will he has obtained an education and - 
dedicated his life to the advancement of 
his race. 

But during the Grant administration 
Jackson sees all that he and others have 
done for the Southern Negro fall to 
pieces. The disintegration of his work 
and the book end in a pitched and 
bloody battle between the freed slaves 
and white farmers of Carwell on one 
hand and the Ku Klux Klan on the other. 

If Fast points any moral. it is that at 
one time in our history both whites and 
blacks were able to. live harmoniously 
and cooperatively. As he sees it, the 
greed and fear of the Southern whites, 
blindly avid for a return of their outworn 
plantation. economy,- encouraged , the 
Klan to rise and shatter, seemingly for- . 
ever, the decent community Carwell had thats why wherever you g you ll hear the familiar words 
become. : 

Fast insists, in an epilogue, that all the 
essentials of this story are true. “There 
was not one Carwell in the South at that 
tales he says, “but a thousand, both 
arger and smaller. All that I have told 
about being done at Carwell was dupli- 
cated in many other places. White men 
and black men lived together, worked 
together, and built together, much as I 
have described here. In many, many 
places, they died together, in defense of 
what they had built.” 

Citing his sources of information, Fast 
says that his hero, Gideon. Jackson, is a 
combination of several Negro statesmen 

_of the time. American literature presents 
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CAN YOUR scat 
PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST?” 










Scratch your head anf see! If you find 
® dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 

root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 

moves loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 


f YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK | 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
_ CREAM-OIL 

















2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 










NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

¢ LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man ‘skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream -Oil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 
SPECIAL NOTE 

TO BARBERS... 
Use Wildroot Cream-Oil sparingly. Pour 
into the palm of your hand just enough to 
cover a spot the size of a 25¢ piece. Rub 
hands together, apply to hair and massage 
scalp with finger tips. Hair may be damp- 
ened if desired before combing. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! | 


CREAM-OIL 
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Fast writes about a racial Utopia 


no more finely drawn Negro character 
than this self-taught, dignified, honest 
man, who had fought for his own free- 
dom, and who died, years later, in its 
defense. 

Fast asks why the period of Recon- 
struction has been neglected, and an- 
swers: “When the eight-year period of 
Negro and white freedom and coopera- 
tion in the South was destroyed, it was 
destroyed completely. Not only were 
material things wiped out and people 
slain, but the very memory was ex- 
punged. Powerful forces did not hold it 
to be a good thing for the American 
people to know that once there had been 
such an experiment—and that the experi- 
ment had worked. The Negro had been 
given the right to exist in this nation as a 
free man, a man who stood on equal 
ground with his neighbor, that he had 
been given the right to work out his own 
destiny in conjunction with Southern 
poor whites, and that in an eight-year 

riod of working out that destiny he 
Rad created a fine, and just, and a truly 
democratic civilization.” 

No other novel about race relations, 
not even Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit,” 
(NEwswEEK,- March 20), carries the 
strength of characterization, historical 
setting, and moving honesty of “Free- 
dom Road.” Howard Fast has written a 
terrifying book, as timely as headlines 
describing our latter-day battle for free- 
dom. (FREEDOM Roap. By Howard Fast. 
263 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75.) 


Other New Books 


Invasion Diary. By Richard Tregaskis. 
245 pages. Random House. $2:75. The 
author of the best selling “Guadalcanal 
Diary” does now for the Italian front 
what he did for the war in the Pacific. 











He arrived in time to go along on the 
first air raid on Rome and carried through 
until, 7 miles from Cassino, he was 
severely wounded and after a brain oper- 
ation in a field hospital was sent home 
for convalescence. The able International 
News Service correspondent is especially 
good in his account of his own wounding 
and subsequent treatments. One of the 
better war books, even if it lacks some of 
the thrills and freshness of his first diary. 


Tue TEMPERING oF Russia. By Ilya 


_ Ehrenburg. Translated from the Russian 


by Alexander Kaun. 356 pages. Knopf. 
$3. The American Revolution gave us 
Tom Paine, and perhaps no struggle since 
then has brought forth a writer of his 
power. In a way, however, Ehrenburg is 
the Tom Paine of the Russo-Nazi conflict. 
This compilation’ of his diary and dis- 
patches, interspersed with letters from 
his Comrades is both thrilling and en- 
lightening. 


Rwe Wir ME. By Thomas B. Costain. 
595 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $3. Laid 
in the Becky Sharp period of English 
history and almost as long as the Thack- 
ery masterpiece, this novel is crammed 
with reference book gleanings. When 
women used orange juice to beautify 
their eyes, chose their dresses in the 
new “frightened mouse” shade, and made 
their dinners fashionable by putting “love 
apples” (tomatoes) in the salad, when 
Napoleon was the scourge of Europe, 
Francis Ellery was the young publisher 
of The London Tablet. As such he com- 
bined his amorous duties to a very un- 
predictable French lady with his duties as 
the first war correspondent sent out by a 
newspaper. He was on hand during the 
Peninsular war, observed Napoleon’s 
tragic march out of.-Russia, and was in 
Paris for the restoration of the Bourbon 
king. A ramified but integrated story. 


Mystery Week 


THe Corpse Wirnout A Ciue. By 
R. A. J. Walling. 217 pages. Morrow. $2. 
In his 25th mystery, Walling again shows 
imagination, wit, and skill. Again he uses 
suave Philip Tolefree, this time on the 
case of the corpse that couldn’t be identi- 
fied and the man who wouldn’t be found. 
Tolefree is baffled—but not for long. With 
his usual humor, he leads to the solution 
of an exciting and sinister murder. 


DeEaTH TO DruMBEAT. By Jeremy Lane. 
256 pages. Phoenix. $2. In re the mur- 
der of Humbert Jacks, an expert on the 
Lonesome Drum legend, Whitney Wheat 
must puzzle over wax Indians, a toy bow 
and arrow, valuable jewelry, $8,000,000, 
a missing prisoner, a tourist signboard, 
Scotch tape, and drums and more drums. 
A first mystery by an experienced news- 
paperman—and a good one. 


Murer IN Haste. By E. P. Fenwick. 
251 pages. Farrar.t Rinehart. $2. Sud- 
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tglad to tell yo 


HE words above are typical. Em- 
ployers like Honesty Engineering 
because it helps reduce the personnel 
losses that hurt most — losses of those 
trained and trusted employees who 





neered by the U.S. F. & G., has reduced 
substantially the number of men and 
women discharged for dishonesty. 

The Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against financial loss through 
employee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


00, , a 


u how it helped 
losses" 


“didn’t mean to steal” but did. Case 
studies show that this unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan, developed and pio-— 





Report No. 60n 
HONESTY ENGINEERING © 
—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 





undesirable personnel and _ prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that keep good employees from 
going wrong; (3) helps employers elimi- 
nate leaks, pitfalls and careless acts that 
-Imay lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 or 10,000 peo- 
ple, your U.S. F. &G. agent will be glad 
to show: you how this plan helps you 
keep employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 
Agents Everywhere Handling all Forms 
of Bonding and Casualty Insurance 


U.S. E& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
iffiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you = would your doctor or lawyer 
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REAL HONEY 


$9.50 


PREMIER 
“Dublin” Shape 


the honey-cured smoke 


‘The yellow lining, just the right curing-compound containing honey, makes this 
Premier Yello-Bole mild and smooth, with a wonderful fragrant character, — 
‘from the very beginning (no “breaking-in”), and keeps sweetening the pipe-bowl 
as it gets older. The handsome appearance of this pipe is Nature’s own handiwork 
—it is unadorned by any artificial painting. If you can’t find Yello-Boles at your 
dealer’s, it’s because our fighters need these pipes, too, and are getting them first. 
Your dealer will have Yello-Boles shortly. So please be patient. Let’s pull together. 


~~ YELLO-BOLE CCO PREMIER *2.50 
=< YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL "1.50 


) = 3d " -YELLO-BOLE ©) STANDARD 41 
Wwoupia A NAME TO REMEMBER, WHEREVER YOU ARE= 


AND WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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den death, plus a disappearance at 
the Potter School for Boys, throws stu- 
dents, teachers, and headmaster into a 
panic. It is the local sheriff and the head- 
master’s daughter who quietly collect 
the evidence that uncovers the killer. 


Mystery with-a psychological twist. 


Dark Voyace. By Hugh Addis. 199 
pages. Dodd, Mead. $2. Death strikes on 
a cruise ship carrying the principals of an 
old and unsolved murder. Vic Creighton, 
who gets aboard in Honolulu, is almost 
liquidated when he becomes involved in 
the intrigue. But the pieces fall into place 
in a dramatic ending just as the ship 
docks in San Francisco. 











RADIO— 


King Bubbles 


For seven years the opulent Ed Wynn 
had stayed out of radio, hoping mean- 
while that his public would forget he 
was once Texaco’s Fire Chief—that they 
would remember him only in his favorite 
role as America’s Perfect Fool. For six 
years the Borden Co. had been haunting 
radio executives for a way to air the 
talents of its beauteous bovine, Elsie, her 
stable mate, Elmer, and their debutante 
heifer, Beulah. On Sept. 8, Elsie and 
family will come to pasture in Happy 
Island (Blue, Friday 7-7:30 p.m., EWT) 
—a wacky Shangri-La under the rule of 





King Bubbles—a righteous monarch and 


a Perfect Fool. 


Pioneer: Wynn comes back to a radio 
already much changed for his years in it. 
When he started on the air in 1932, glass 
curtains divided the actors from the 
studio audience. But the ex-vaudevillian 
raised them so that he, as well as the 
listeners, could hear the audience’s laugh. 
Now, looking askance at audience partici- 
pation programs, Wynn wonders if soon 
“we will see the actors in the audience 
and the audience on the stage.” 

When announcers were still formal 
nonentities who merely opened and closed 
the programs and read impassioned com- 
mercials, Wynn brought Graham Mc- 
Namee to the microphone as one of the 
first famous announcer-stooges who 
quipped and kidded commercials with 
equal ease. But on Happy Island the 


announcer will return to obscurity, and 
King Bubbles and his court. will handle ~ 


all continuity, gags—and commercials. 
Wynn, who is owner as well as ruler of 
the show, also hopes to do away with 
another phenomenon of modern radio: 
the whistling audience. Not on his show, 


he says. “I claim that if I am very funny, 


you can’t whistle and open your mouth 
to laugh at the same time.” 


Bright wie Wynn was born Isaiah 


Edwin Leopold, the son of a hat maker, 


57 years ago in Philadelphia. For fif- 
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‘teen years he led a life undistinguished 


but for sharing honors as the brightest 
boy in school with classmate Alexander 
Woollcott. But 42 years ago last week he 
ran away from home to go on the stage 
with the Thurber-Nasher Repertoire Co. 
Later he split his middle name, became 
Ed Wynn, formed his own vaudeville 
act, and at 18 was a headliner at $100 
a week. His vaudeville, musical comedy, 
and radio successes since have left him 
with only one ambition: “I would love 
to die a great comedian.” 

Although Wynn has made millions be- 
ing funny, his much publicized and bit- 
terly unhappy marital life has left him 
disillusioned. (His dipsomaniac first wife 
divorced him in 1987, naming the show- 
girl Frieda Mierse, whom Wynn married 
a month later. They separated shortly 
thereafter and. were divorced in: 1939.) 
But his guy wire is his son, Keenan, 
whose recent Hollywood success promises 
a Wynn dynasty of comedians—including 
the 3-year-old Edmond Keénan Wynn, 
grandson of the Perfect Fool. The elder 
Wynn claims he is the first comedian to 
entertain troops in both wars, but he’s 
proudest of his claim that he and Keenan 
were the only father and son to entertain 
rac He in this war (Ed toured 
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and a Potato Bug 


Bug: "Well, well! What you doing in your Victory 

Garden at five o'clock of a Wednesday afternoon?" 

V.P.: "This is the time I saved last week." 

Bug: “Howzat?" 

v.P.: "I installed a better way to get things done 
..it's called the Dictaphone Method." 
Bug: "New spray?" 
V.P.: "Nope...I'm using a dictating 
machine! It lets me work indepen— 






































dently of my secretary." 
Bug: "Who ever heard of two potato 
‘bugs doing a job one could do 
better?" 
V.P.: "We both do our jobs bet— 
J ter, and quicker. So 
\ we have more time for 
® other things, like 







































Victory. Gardens. On guard, bug, your days are numbered." 


Investigate the time-saving Dictaphone Method. A 
Dictaphone representative will gladly show you the two 
types of Dictaphone dictating machines...the familiar 

Acoustic type, with speaking 





tube and the new 
Electronic models, with a desk microphone 
microphone. 


or hand 

em Electronic equipment for Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation, also records both ends of telephone 
calls and, under proper conditions, over—the—desk con— 
versations. Either type doubles your ability to get 
things done. DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, . 
N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating: 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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A teal token of Maryland 
hospitality. The rationed 
supply is limited, but what 
there is, is very, very good. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM , 
BEER wmf 
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Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK 




















WHEN YOU HAVE. 
to se SURE orf resutts 


_ «»» You must use methods and ma- 
terial you can trust! You must dust- 
proof and harden concrete floors. 
You have to be SURE of results. 
That's the time to specify LAPID- 
OLITH Liquid. LAPIDOLITH 
Liquid requires no special skill in 
application. Production need not be 

H stopped during treatment. And you 
can count on a hard wear-resisting 
surface that won’t dust. Send for 
your copy of “Concrete and Lapid- 
olith Liquid.” Write Dept. NW-7. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


For SURE results in hardening and dust 


proofing concrete floors count on 


SONNEBORN'S 
LAPIDOLITH iLIQUiD 











hospitals in this country while his son 
went over the hump into China: and 
Burma). 


Eccentric: Unlike most comics, Wynn 
uses entirely different voices on stage and 
radio. On stage, the lisp is more pro- 
nounced, ‘the. treble always threatening 
but never quite forthcoming. On the 
radio the Perfect Fool shrieks in an 
hysterical) falsetto. It’s all the result of .a 
mistake. Just before his premiére broad- 
cast for Texaco in 1932 he was told he 
was talking ‘to some 28,000,000 people. 
To reach all of them, he shouted into 
the mike. He never stopped shouting— 
and, of course, giggling. 

Wynn says he is one of the first radio 
personalities to dress his part (including 
switches. during broadcasts). “If I am 
going to make an ass of myself, I want 
to be a complete ass.” Hence the 200 out- 
landish coats and the 800 preposterous 
hats, but always the same pair of shoes, 
the size 14 clodhoppers he bought 37 
years ago for about $2.50. He figures 
they are lucky and never appears as a 
comedian without them. 

It all contributes to the caricature 
Wynn calls “an eccentric comedian’— 
which some critics have classified as one 
of the three greatest living comedians 
(together with Charlie Chaplin and W. C. 
Fields). 

Above all, he is one top comic who 
writes without a gag file as source ma- 
terial. “Files of jokes have replaced 
originality,” he complains. Nevertheless, 
Wynn, who previously wrote his own 
radio programs, has succumbed to the 
luxury of a “cabinet” of writers for Happy 
-Island. But he will be complete boss, 
and no files allowed. ; 


_ Holiness Faith Healers test their godliness 


~ “Associated Press 





RELIGION 


They Shall Take Up Serpents 


“Snakes will kill you sometimes even if 
God is in the arrangements.” 

The Rev. O. V. Shoupe, 36 and self- 
ordained, pushed a mop of tousled, blond 
hair off his forehead and scanned the 
thirty-odd phrenetic cultists roped off in 
front of him. Some 3,000 spectators, re- 
pelled and fascinated in turn by the side- 
show that had been staged more than 40 
times this season, crowded about. 

The setting was.the bank of a muddy 
stream in front of a box-like, white clap- 
board pool parlor now used for a church 
by the Holiness Faith Healers in the vil- 
lage of Stone Creek, Va. A memorial 
service was being held for Brother 
Johnny Hensley, who was bitten by a 
diamondback rattlesnake July 28 and, re- 
fusing all medical attention, died two 
days later. 

On a table in front of the impassioned 
Shoupe was the selfsame deadly snake 
toge i 
“saints’—men and women, some with 
children-in-arms—were ready to fondle 
and harass them as the ultimate test of 
their godliness. 


Cult: It was in 1936 that George Hens- 
ley of Harlan County, Ky., established 
the weird cult among the miners and 





er with ten others. The roped-in - 





farmers of southwestern Virginia on the 


Tennessee border. Quoting St. Mark: 
“They shall take up serpents; and if they 


drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt: 
them,” he proselyted with conspicuous 


success until his converts now number in 
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the thousands. Over a hundred of them 
have been bitten; seven have died. 

Outlawed in Kemwucky in 1940 and in 
Georgia in 1941, the Faith Healers have 
continued to hold meetings in Tennessee 
and Virginia. Several -of them, eer 
included, have been temporarily jailed. 
Now in their practice of roping off the 
elect they circumvent the law forbidding 
the unrestricted passing of deadly weap- 
ons. Declaring “this is a deadly under- 
taking,” they disclaim responsibility for 
anyone within the ropes. 

Before the meeting at Stone Creek, 
Shoupe told the crowd that Johnny Hens- 
ley had died because his faith had de- 
teriorated: “He had been working in a 
ae plant. He had not kept close to 


Crescendo: As in other towns where 
meetings are held no orthodox ritual was 
followed. Milling around the table, the 
“saints” began to chant their favorite 
hymn, “Getting Ready to Leave This 
World.” Prayer and a collection (to de- 
fray the expenses of visiting parsons) 
were followed by a crescendo of exhorta- 
‘ tions. Then, after Shoupe gave warning 

on the evils of tobacco, drink, and swear- 

ing, and the worthlessness of medicine, 

five boxes of snakes were brought in and 

placed before the fanatical, jerking cult- 
ma. ists. 

The tempo picked up. They screamed, 
danced and shouted syllables that made 





n if no sense. Some played guitars and tam- | Be ce 
Seed When the keer Koay om -. *. ALL FOR LOVE! 
elf- eight the “saints” pus orward an ea oe a 
ond began to pick up the snakes. Boys, men, . i" 7 es His pet frock, his pet 
the and women wound them around their oj a ‘records, their pet 
E in aos own — oenan sinacd Pi “fe } cigarettes... wonderful - 
re- and into their bosoms. They tos em CE Cas 
ide- to each other, then, ‘dropping them on x ' Menor! eo ee 
.40 f the ground, walked through them. The ar more luxury, distinc-. 
snakes struck but co one was Se # a “tion, smoking pleasure 
dd As frenzy mounted further, the Rev. : vee just t 
iz '§ Raymond Hayes and others applied a _ eS 


irch flaming torch to their flesh for as much ; . ; more! 

vil- dy va — The apes ee ee \ 

rial ut showed no sign of a burn or blister. 2 Og e ~~ 13 

ther # Hayes held the flame to his long, shaggy ca? = 7 By CACARETTE. OF SUG. 

y a hair and beneath his arms and shouted: + 4 i CESSFUL MEN,..@nd 

, re- “There it is folks; God protects us.” For OF LOVELY WOMEN, 

two two hours cameramen pictured the serv- pais 
ice. 

yned As an added attraction (“We are ad-- 

nake vertising the glory. of God”) the sect 

d-in - § promised to take up strychnine swallow- 

with ing at an early meeting—a practice it 

ndle clams to have indulged in previously 

st of with no fatalities. c 

: It is all according to liturgical plan. 
“Does the Bible say that the Lord will 

Iens- ff’ choose foolish things to confound the 





shed § wise?” the Rev. C. D. Morris asks. “Then 
and -™ | ask you if you ever heard of anything 
. the ‘ff ‘More foolish than handling serpents.” 


fark: —§- _Last week the annual summer revival 
of the. sect was near an end. Leaders of 
hurt: — the cult said they had accepted an invi- 
10S tation from American soldiers to go to ‘ee 

erin [§ Hawaii, and were writing them to ask : 
_ about transportation. 
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J ULY 21, 1944 Solar completed 

its 200,000th stainless steel airplane 

_ exhaust manifold—a record the com- 

pany, its employees, suppliers and cus- 
tomers share with satisfaction. 

This is a long step from Solar’s total 
production in 1930 of just two mani- 
folds built for the U.S. Navy. Revol- 
utionaty in principle, they substituted 
a scientifically designed and constructed 
exhaust system for the crude and dan- 
gerous method of venting gases through 
extended pieces of short tubing. 
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200000" manitold-+ 


on its way to Victory! 


For fourteen years Solar has led in 
this important branch of the airplane 


By) 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY SAN DIEGO 12 


industry. Engineering technique has 
kept pace with greater demands im- 
posed by increased engine horsepower 
in the disposal of hot gases, and resis- 
tance to heat and corrosion. . . special- 
ized skill has been acquired in fabri- 
cating hard to handle stainless steel and 
similar alloys. 

Companies in any line of business 
confronted with such problems are 
invited to consult Solar. Address 
“Management.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Pigeon Hearted 


In London last week, Frederick Kuh, 
brilliant correspondent of The Chicago 


* Sun, contributed this tidbit to the war's 


censorship lore: On D Day, Kuh said, it 
took all his persuasive powers to get this 


‘line reinstated into one of his stories: 


“Some of our gallant [homing] pigeons 
did not return.” The censor who had cut 
out the line reasoned: “Next of kin have 
not been informed.” 


Philadelphia Lawyer 


Six days a week, for nearly three years, 
Philadelphians have been chuckling over 
such pithy legal advice as this in The 
Philadelphia Record: 

@ To a patient whose dentist sued him 
for the full fee for work he had been un- 
able to complete: “Stick to your gums and 
don’t pay any more.” - 

@ To a mother asking if she could dis- 
miss without notice a nurse who failed to 
prevent a 2-year-old charge from drink- 
ing a bottle of ink: “You can . .. We hope 
your child has come through her first lit- 
erary experience with no bad effects.” 

Since September 1941 under the sig- 
nature “By a Philadelphia Lawyer,” the 
erudite, witty, and 72-year-old Samuel 
Scoville Jr. has been doling out sharp 
legalisms in his column “First Aid Law.” 
His identity was revealed only recently 


to Record readers, but since 1908 Scoville . 


had been familiar to the Philadelphia bar 
for his legal brain and prolific pen. 

A grandson of Henry Ward Beecher, 
he was born in Norwich, N. Y. His par- 
ents complained that the boy read too 
much and played too little. But his great- 
aunt, Harriet Beecher Stowe, patted him 
on the head and said: “Boys who read 
grow up to be wise men.” Lawyer Sco- 
ville bore out her prediction. Along with 
a hefty law practice he has turned out 
twenty books—one of them, “Wild Folk,” 
in its seventh printing. His books, mostly 
on nature subjects, and articles have 
earned, he says, more than $200,000. 


Columnist by Accident; The Record 
discovered him by accident. Scoville’s 
son, a Hartford, Conn., surgeon, men- 
tioned his father’s literary turn to a 
patient, Ed Dolbey, then a salesman for 
Bell Snydicate, Inc. Dolbey passed the 
word along to J. David Stern, Record 
publisher, whose paper needed a legal 
columnist to match those of its rivals, The 
Bulletin and The Inquirer. Scoville has 
been a Record hit, receiving more than 
100 fan letters a week. “He rates with 
Drew Pearson and Erie Pyle” says 
Harry Saylor, editor. 

A tall, well-built man with a pixy- 
ish expression, glasses thick enough to 
tread on, and straggly, thin hair, Scoville 
looks like a character out of Dickens and 
writes with a touch of Mark Twain. Once 


a widow asked if she would have to pay _ 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Scoville doles out witty legalisms 


a rental commission to real-estate agents 
on a house she had previously listed as 
for sale. He replied: “Take down any 
‘for sale’ sign that may be up and notify 
any real-estate office who may have listed 
the place. Buy a printed monthly lease 
... have tenant sign it, collect the rent, 
and charge yourself the commission.” 
Scoville A fussy —< how his copy ~ 

appears in The Record, insisting on writ- 
ing headlines that don’t fit the space and 
raising hell if they are changed. “But it’s 
the nicest, kind of hell-raising you ever 
heard,” says Saylor. 


The Guild’s Choice 


In Milwaukee last week, a familiar 
question came before the American 
Newspaper Guild’s eleventh annual con- 
vention: Should the Guild speak politi- 
cally? The answer again was affirmative. 
The Guild (1) endorsed by 158% to 73% 
a fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt—the first 
time it ever has endorsed a Presidential 
candidate by name—and (2) recom- 
mended cooperation between its locals | 
and Sidney Hillman’s CIO Political: Ac- 
tion Committee. Suggested contribution: 
$1 per member. 

In a pre-convention poll, national of- 
ficers had asked members whether the 
convention should endorse a Presidential 
candidate. The answer—2,754 yes, 2,105 
no, out of 20,000-odd members—reflected 
less anti-Roosevelt sentiment than doubts 
about the wisdom of such endorsements. 
Ann Ginn, speaking for the convention 
minority, assured delegates. her faction 
wanted: Mr. Roosevelt reelected, “but we 
do not believe this is the way.” Milton 
Murray, Guild president, declared: “The 
argument that we-must remain . . . po- 
litical eunuchs must be dissipated . . . 
Governor Dewey [is] ‘The Little Sir 
Echo’ . ... of Hooverism.”’ ~ ; 













This switch design required not only 
the characteristics of a laminated 
plastic,. but also the desirability of 
molding it. Thus, the arc chamber is 
consposed of four units of INSUROK 
—laminated and molded lami- 
nated, fibre faced. INSUROK was 
used because of its constant dielec. 
tric and physical characteristics; 
its resistance to corrosion and 
ability to withstand continuous 
bard usage. 


By keeping the amount of oxygen necessary to support 
combustion out of the arcing chamber, the Bull Dog 
Vacu-Break Safety Switch eliminates destructive arcing 
—secures better ruptuting performance, conductivity 
and safety. 


The four INSUROK. units in which the contacts 
“make” and “break” comprise a partitioned arc cham- 
ber. Because INSUROK Precision Plastics assure close 
fitting; because of their high strength and dielectric 

qualities; they protect and make an important contribu- 
tion to the efficiency of this Vacu-Break Safety Switch. 


INSUROK Precision plastics are available in a host 
of grades—in sheets, rods and tubes for fabrication in 
your own plant, or in completely finished molded or 
laminated parts or products. Perhaps it can solve one 
or more of your design problems, as it has thousands 
of others. For further information, consult Richardson 
Plasticians—without obligation, of course. 


Precision Plastics 
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Hard Times for Pluggers 


A song plugger’s curfew is at 3 or 4 
a.m., his dawn at noon. Bandleaders and 


radio singers are his bread and butter, 


and for them he will find a manager, an 
arranger, a copyist, or a horn player. He 
will not only buy them drinks or dinner; 
he will also mind their babies. 

This he calls “socializing.” It may cost 
anywhere from $50 or $75 a week to 
$500, but from it he hopes to get a plug 
for his song. If he is honest, though, he 
will have no part in a “payola,” an out- 
and-out cash bribe for a performance. 
His worst nightmare is to be “thrown a 
curve,” wherein a plug is promised, 


cleared by’ a network, and then never 
delivered. To prevent payolas and other 
unfair practices, hé is now organized and 
must have a card from the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Contact Employees Union of 
Greater New York. 


Body Blow: Under union rules, all 
song pluggers must serve an apprentice- 
ship, which usually means that they be- | 
gin as “counter men”—Tin Pan Alley’s 
equivalent of a copy boy. Although most 
people may think asong-publishing house 
is in «ee to sell _— as. no 90 
ognized performer ever has to buy it. The 
big shots get theirs by mail, and the little 





shots drop by the office and get theirs 





International photos 
Band of Sisters: The country’s first 
all-nun orchestra’ made its. debut at 
Fordham University in New York City 
last week. As part of a course designed 
to help the sisters broaden their music 
teaching, the group of eleven played 
unfamiliar instruments they had learned 
in two weeks. Selections ranged from 
Handel to “My Girl Friend and Me.” 


from the counter men. With this system, 
it doesn’t take a good counter man long 
to spot a “kolo” when he sees one. A kolo, 
he quickly learns, is a phony who has no 
legitimate right to free music—“a char- 
acter strictly from nowhere going no- 
where.” 

But today no amount of socializing and 
legitimatizing can take a song plugger 
away from one cold, hard fact: never has 
his business been so tough. For one thing, 
the Petrillo ban still keeps Victor and 
Columbia’s popular disks out of the run- 
ning as vital outlets for new tunes—ex- 
cept, of course, the relatively few all- 
vocal arrangements. 

But even before the Petrillo ban, song 
publishers got another blow from the 
ASCAP row with radio. During this peri- 
od, which lasted from 1940 to 1941, 
ASCAP tunes were off the air. Since most 
publishers. were strong ASCAP members, 
bandleaders found themselves in a spot 
with nothing new to play, so they started 
non-ASCAP publishing firms, using their 
own or their arrangers’ original music as 
a starter. 

Coupled with the ASCAP-radio row 
was the fact that performing artists were 
beginning to see that selling sheet music 
was only one angle to the song-publish- 
ing business. Mechanical rights, to which 
they themselves contributed by making 
records, involved still another. Why not 
a double take in royalties—the perform- 
er’s plus the publisher’s? 


A Plugger’s Life: The results of this 
realization have split the Alley wide 
open. Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Benny 
Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy Dor- 
sey, Fred Waring, Sammy Kaye, Freddy 
Martin, and many others now own in- 
terests in music-publishing houses. Cros- 
by, for example, has-a new contract with 
Paramount unparalleled in show busi- 
ness. Tunes from his pictures don’t even 
have to be published by Paramount’s 
Alley firms—Famous or Paramount Music. 
He can publish them where he pleases. 
With such stars chiefly interested ‘in the 
songs they publish themselves, it’s small 
wonder that getting a plug for an alien 
song from the top shots is now in the 
next to impossible class. Smart socializing 
or a little pressure used to do it—now it 
takes miracles. bs 

The number of these publishing new- 
comers who will hang on after the war 
when the fast money gets slower is, of 
course, problematical. But Jack Robbins, 
head of The Big Three Music Corp. 
(Robbins, Feist, and Miller) is not waiting 
to find out. He knows it’s a plugger’s life - 
because, as a plugger who came up the 
long way, he still makes the rounds every 
night himself. 

About three months ago, Robbins or- 
ganized his own artists’ bureau and has 
since signed up Chucho Martinez, the 
rising young Latin singer; George Paxton, 
who used to be Ina Ray Hutton’s chief 
arranger and who now has a new ban 
of his own; Georgie Auld, another band- 
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Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits. 





Remember when... 


Vnulion NCU a fishing Lup wilh lhe old Yd Pd 


eae THE DAY, when everybody piled 
in the good old car and rolled off for that 
distant lake where the fish were hungrily waiting? 
And the time Jim came in with that whopper? 


: Long fishing trips and motor vacations are “out” this 


year—even if you have enough gas coupons, be- 
cause it’s still vitally important to go easy on tires. 


The new tire outlook is getting better every day, 
but we are still far from the time when there will 
be plenty for everybody. Your car could still be laid 
up for lack of good rubber—and that mustn’t happen. 


So keep on driving carefully. Keep on treating 
your tires as one of your most important possessions 
—which they are. 


That needn’t stop you, though, from getting ready 


for another big day when the gang will be together 
again, tackle all shipshape and the car ready to hit 
the road. And by doing a better job of going with- 
out a lot of pleasures and luxuries. zow, you can 
make that day come sooner! 
* * * 

REMEMBER, as tires become more plentiful, the place to 
go is your nearest Sezberling dealer—for quality tires, and 
individual service with a real personal interest in YOU! 
And, if you are eligible to buy new tires NOW, or want help 
in making your present ones last longer, he’s the man to see. 


You'll like doing business with Seiberling dealers. They are 
responsible, independent business men. They've made their 
own way, as every free American should; they are helping to 
prove that independence in business, as well as in thought 
and action, is what makes this the great land of opportunity. 
That’s why Seiberling tires always have been and will 
continue to be retailed only through independent dealers. 


SEIBERLING“<2* 


for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Alse makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks © Sealed Air Tabes © Rubber Heels, Seles and Mechanical Geeds. 


<= Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed ferces © Bullet-Sealing Gaseline Tanks © Rebber Fleats, Beats and Pontenas * Rabber Parts 
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leader, and several singers of the radio 
and night clubs. Thus, in time, he will 
be assured of plenty of artists to plug 
his tunes. To be certain that these artists 
have sufficient outlets, by last week Rob- 
bins had completed plans for his own-. 
record ganpany Until the war is over, 
he doesn’t plan active production with his 
Lion Records, but at least he’s covered. 
To make the whole business more con- 
fused, Johnny Mercer, the song-writer, has 
an interest in Capitol records, and Decca 
has four music-publishing firms of its own. 
All of which goes to show that the walls 
between the various sections of show bus- 
iness—publishing, performing, plugging, 
recording—are rapidly tumbling down. 


Record Week 


Mozart: SymMpHony No. 34 mn C 
Major. Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic. Columbia. Three 
12-inch records in album, $8.50. An- 
other of the splendid “Mozart-Beecham 
issues handled in Sir Thomas’s best Mo- 
zartian style. Other Mozart symphonies 
already recorded for Columbia by 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
or Nos. 29, 31, 35, 86, 38, 89, 40, 
and 41. 




















Haypn: Sympuony No, 108 in E-Fiat 
Major (“Drum Roll”). Leslie Heward and 
the Hallé Orchestra. Columbia. Three 
12-inch: records in album, $3.50. The 
British conductor-composer turns in an 
admirable performance of one of Haydn’s 
most popular works. © 










VitLa-Losos: Piano Music. Artur 
Rubinstein. Victor. Two 12-inch records 
in album, $2.50. Light but sophisticated 
piano music; reminiscent of Debussy’s 
“The Children’s Corner.” Seven of the 
eight sketches are from the Brazilian com- 
poser’s “The Child's Family,” the eighth 
is from his “Suite Floral.” 











Desussy: EN Bianc Et Nom. Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson. Columbia: 
Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 
This music comes from a tough Debussy, 
a Debussy who heard the Germans ap- 
proaching Paris in 1915. And the duo- 
pianists, Bartlett and Robertson, give it 
the drive and expressiveness it needs. 












ADDINSELL (RICHARD): Warsaw Con- 
CERTO. Muir Mathieson and the London 
Symphony. Columbia. One 12-inch 
<< $1. ied = = ee e in 

its schm ory—here is the War- 
saw concerto recorded dir from the 
sound track from whence it came—Re- 
public Pictures’ “Suicide Squadron.” 


Litt MaRLENE. The much-discuissed 
lady under the leenppast gate bee first 












American recordings Perry Como 
(Victor) and Hildegarde (Decca). For 
a girl has been sung about by almost 









type and kind of soldier in the 
Newsweek, June 26), Lili is 


eve: 
“world , 
sin lacking in punch and zest. 
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Bewigged, begirdled, and bewildered, William Bendix poses with the real thing. 





ane MOVIES 





Abroad With Bendix 


In the course of “Abroad With Two 
Yanks” the Marines do a lot of landing— 
none of it on the shores of Tripoli or more 
recent beachheads. This United Artists 
offering is a service comedy dedicated 
exclusively to ‘biff! boff! and the im- 
promptu tailspin for audiences that take 
their comic-strip fun where they find it. 
Fortunately for others who will encoun- 
ter Edward Small’s production on a dou- 
ble bill, it has William Bendix to broaden 
the slapstick. 

Relaxing after “The Hairy Ape” and 
his first tussle with heavy drama, Bendix 
reverts to type with only a minor modi- 
fication of his dems and deses. This time 
he is a lug of superficial refinement. He 
has been exposed to a college education 
in a football uniform, and he recites poet- 
ry in moments of emotional stress.. Teamed 
with Dennis O’Keefe in a conventional 
Captain Flagg-Sergeant Quirt relation- 
ship, Bendix is one of a ua guy of 
battle-blistered Marines ordered to Aus- 
tralia for a furlough. 

In Sydney (or what will pass for Syd- 
ney until Australia severs relations with 
Hollywood) Bendix falls in love with a 
local beauty (Helen Walker), cerebrates 
frantically to save her from the clutches 
of his lady-killing buddy; and finally 
turns cupid to steer-her into the arms of 
a worthy if somewhat. backward Aussie 
officer (john Loder). While there isn’t 
an unfamiliar gag in the carload, “Abroad 
With Two Yanks” never stops p ing, 
even to the point of lacing the two 


ernecks into chorus-girl costumes for a 
varsity-show finish. Meaning no offense 
Bendix, in wig, girdle, and strategic 
padding, exhibits the torso and temper- 
ament of a formidable dowager. 


Winkle Sees It Through 
While it may be a little late in the day 


for movies about the comedy and cur- 
riculum of the training camp, Columbia’s 
“Mr. Winkle Goes to War” varies the 
familiar material with the case study of 
an over-age civilian drafted into the 
Army early in 1942. 

Mr. Winkle, at 44, is a small-town 
bank clerk who works up the higee to 
swap his bookkeeping job for the delights 
of his own machine shop, then finds him- 
self back at bookkeeping for Uncle Sam. 
Refusing his release when men over 38 
are honorably discharged, Mr. Winkle 
a G. Robinson) again escapes the 

esk and gets to the South Pacific in 
time to turn back a Jap raid with a bull- 
dozer. Home a hero, Mr. Winkle 
a lucrative offer from his bank re- 
turns to his machine shop. And this time 
his nagging wife (Ruth Warrick) ac- 
cepts the gentle warrior’s decision. - 

These adventures of a Caspar 
toast reconstructed along GI = 
tions are obvious but played for a folksy 
warmth and humor that add up to 
pleasant enough entertainment. Edward 
G. Robinson is satisfactory as Mr. Winkle, 
although it is a little difficult to take the 
one-time Little Caesar as a 
hypochondriac. 
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The Big Four and World Peace: 
A Debate by Welles, Lippmann 


Postwar Horizons is pleased to present herewith a debate on one of the most im- 
portant questions in the organization of the peace between Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, and Walter Lippmann. 

Readers of their syndicated columns and of their recent best-selling books (“The 
Time for Decision” by Sumner Welles, Harper; “U.S. War Aims” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, Little Brown & Co.) are aware that their views diverge. These differences, in 
the opinion of the editors of NEwswEEx, are not peculiar to Messrs. Welles and Lipp- 
mann but go to the heart of the problem with which representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States will wrestle at Dumbarton Oaks and 
which must be resolved wisely if the peace of the world is to be preserved. 

In future issues, the editors of Postwar Horizons will resume their own surveys. But 
they could think of no better way of illuminating this central question than by inviting 


in this space. 


* these noted students and protagonists of a secure peace to meet in direct discussion 


The question put to Messrs. Welles and Lippmann was: “What should be the re 
tion of the great powers to the smaller nations in the organization of the peace?” Mr. 
Welles wrote first; Mr. Lippmann second. Mr. Welles was then given the opportunity 
to elaborate his own views and refute Mr. Lippmann. Mr. Lippmann was then al- 


lowed a final rebuttal. 


The Welles Case: 


I have been asked to give my views 
as to what the relations of the major pow- 
ers to the smaller powers should be in any 
international organization which may be 
set up. In doing so, it is necessary at the 
outset to make one point clear. I feel that 
the immediate plans for international or- 
ganization should envisage no more than 





Harris & Ewing 
Welles: “A council . . . representing all 
nations and all regions” 


the transition period which will com- 
mence when the victory is won in Europe 
and in the Far East. It seems to me im- 
possible at this stage to determine pre- 
cisely how a perfected and final interna- 
tional organization should be constructed. 
Only time and the experience which will 
be gained during the first years after the 


‘ war will give governments and peoples 


the wisdom necessary to insure safe de- 
cisions. in that regard. 

For that reason the opinions I express 
have to do with a provisional form of in- 
ternational organization which, in my 
judgment, should come into being at the 
earliest possible moment. __ 

On the basis of this conclusion it is 
essential to take into consideration certain 
practical facts. One of the outstanding 
essentials when the fighting is done will 
be for the peace-loving nations which will 
have won the victory to see to it that dur- 
ing the troubled and unstable period 
which will inevitably follow the war there 
is available to them an armed force suf- 
ficient to provide for the occupation of 
Germany and of Japan; to prevent re- 
newed aggression; and to curb interna- 
tional military disorder wherever it may 
break out. In the first postwar years the 
United States, Great Britain, and the So- 
viet Union will be the only powers which 
will have under their respective control 
sufficient military, naval, and air forces to 
undertake the general police work in- 
volved. It will ‘be these three podwers 
which will have made the chief sacrifices 
in lives and in treasure in order to crush 


the Axis and to bring about the victory, ° 


They must assure themselves that these 
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sacrifices will not have been futile and 
that peace will be maintained in the 
world. By joint agreement between them, 
measures of collaboration must be under. - 
taken so that during the transition period 
the forces under their individual control 
can be utilized jointly or separately when- 
ever major international police work is 
required. 

For these reasons it is indispensable 
that in whatever provisional international 
organization may be created these three 
powers will be enabled to take such po- 
lice measures as the delegates of the 
other United Nations but without inter- 
ference from them. 

In so far as China-is capable at the 
conclusion of the war of joining in such 
general policing, China should, of course, 
be called upon to undertake such obli- 
gations. 


The executive agency of the United 
Nations in the postwar period must be 
a provisional executive council. of the 
United Nations capable of acting in the 
name of all of the United Nations. It is 
obvious that in any such council the pow- 
ers which will have at their disposal the 
physical force necessary to maintain 
world order must be individually repre- 
sented. It is equally obvious, however, 
that should this executive agency be com- 
posed solely of the four major powers, 
this would be tantamount to nothing more 
than a military alliance between these 
powers, through which they would be 
enabled to exercise a dictatorial control 
over all other nations. The Second World 
War has been fought in order to prevent 
the three Axis Powers from succeeding in 
their effort to dominate the rest of the 
world. Free men and women who are 
citizens of the less,powerful members of 
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the United Nations will not willingly sub- 
mit to the exercise of such domination by 
any other powers. No stable. foundation 
for a future peaceful world can be laid 
upon a purely military alliance of this 
character. Nor for that matter would such 
an alliance, if founded upon nothing 
more than temporary expediency, prove 
to be other than transitory. International 
organization to be successful must be 
premised upon an established code of in- 
ternational conduct and upon the willing 
participation in the international organ 
ization of all free peoples. : 

In any provisional executive council of 
the United Nations which is created, the 
principle of “the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states” must be established 
in practice as well as in words. The lesser 
powers must possess the full right to par- 
ticipate in all decisions reached by such 
a council other than those which in- 
volve the purely military dispositions to 
be undertaken by the major powers 
which will at first assume the major po- 
lice functions. 

An executive council in order to func- 
tion efficiently must be able to function 
quickly. Were the executive council to be 
composed of representatives from each 
of the United Nations—to be joined sub- 
sequently by individual representatives of 
each neutral state—the executive council 
would consist of more than fifty members. 
No council so large as this could operate 
effectively. To be able to function effec- 
tively the executive council should be 
escent of not more than eleven mem- 

rs. 


In order that the smaller powers 
may be given adequate representation in 
such a council, the sovereign nations of 
each region of the world should select by 
regional elections their representatives in 
such a body, to hold office for a term not 
to exceed one or two years. In these elec- 
tions the four major powers, although in- 
dividually represented in the council, 
should further be permitted, each within 
its respective region, to participate on a 
basis of equality with the other countries 
of its region. 

In such event, the American Republics 
would elect two members; the European 
Powers, two members; the nations of the 
Near East, one member; the nations of 
the Far East, one member; and the self- 
governing dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth, one member. The proposed 
executive council, therefore, would con- 
sist of the four individual representatives 
of the major powers and of the seven ad- 
ditional members thus elected from the 
regional systems, making a total of eleven 
members. : 

It is too generally assumed that the 
functions of the executive council of an 
international organization will in the im- 
mediate postwar period be largely con- 
fined to the determination of police meas- 
ures. That, I think, will not be the case. 
A far greater share of the responsibilities 
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of this political agency will be to find the 
means for an equitable and pacific ad- 
justment of controversies as they arise; 
for carrying out those provisions in the: 
final peace settlements which involve ter- 
ritorial or population transfers; and for 
the expediting of all of the innumerable 
functional settlements of an economic, 
financial, and rehabilitation character 
which will have to be undertaken before 
any world reconstruction can be envis- 
aged. In all such matters, the able, gen- 
erally impartial, and technically qualified 
assistance which the representatives of 
the smaller nations can offer would be in- 
valuable. Not infrequently, furthermore, 
their objective judgment in matters in- 
volving controversiil issues between the 
four major powers may prove to be of 
the highest importance. In order that the 
practical requirements of the four major 
powers during this early provisional pe- 
riod may be fully safeguarded, it would 
seem to me necessary that the decisions 
of the council should be taken by a two- 
thirds vote of all of the members and that 
this two-thirds vote should include, neces- 
sarily, the affirmative vote of the four 
major powers. In this manner, the four 
major powers would be assured that no 
positive action could be undertaken with- 
out their acquiescence. 


The provisional executive council 
would be the over-all authority of the 
international organization. But if regional 
systems, such as the existing inter-Amer- 
ican regional system, are likewise estab- 
lished so that they may function under 
the broad supervision and authority of 
the international organization, a great 
practical advantage would bé Yona 
Each regional system would be charged 
with the primary responsibility of main- 
taining peace and of composing disputes 
within its own region. It would eliminate 
the need for constant military or political 
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interposition by the greater or lesser pow- 
ers in problems arising outside of their 
own region. It would be only in the event 
that such problems became of such pro- 
portions as to jeopardize the peace of the 
rest of the world or affect the vital inter- 
ests of all nations, that the international 
organization itself, or the major powers 
obligated to do police work for it through- 
out the world, would be called upon to 
step in. 

In the proposals for international or- 
ganizatidén made public by the President 
on June 15 there were included ane 
for an assembly or congress of the United 
Nations, in which each nation would be 
individually represented, -and an interna- 
tional court, to which all justiciable ques- 
tions might be referred. These, of course, 
are essential factors in any practicable 
international organization. It should be 
one of the primary obligations of the pro- 
posed executive. council to further the in- 
stallation of an international court at the 
earliest possible moment, and to foster 
the reference to such court of as many 
controversies of a justiciable nature as 
— so as to remove such disputes 

om the cognizance of the purely political 
body which the executive council neces- 
sarily must be. : 

The creation of the proposed assembl 
is in the highest degree desirable. It will 
afford to each nation the opportunity of 
making known to world opinion its views, 
its complaints, and its requests for re- 
+ medial .action. But it is improbable that 

ore | the early stages of the transition 
’ period, at least, such an assembly could 

entrusted with any share of executive 
authority. 

Finally, any project for international 
organization, even of a provisional char- 
acter, must be based upon the acceptance 
by the nations participating in it of cer- 
tain clear-cut incigies of international 
conduct, and upon their recognition of 
specific obligations, both regional and uni- 
versal in character. The obligations which 
they assume should include as well 
pledges which should cover what has re- 
cently come to be known as an “Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights,” through which their 
respective nationals will be guaranteed 
freedom of religion, of information, and 
of speech. 


In our approach to the consideration 
of international organization, the chief dif- 
ferences of opinion between Mr. Walter 
Lippmann and myself appears most 
clearly in Mr. Lippmann’s. syndicated 
. column of. April, 27. In that article Mr. 
‘Lippmann emphasizes what are evident- 
ly two of ‘his basic beliefs. He says: 
“It is a very serious matter to pledge a 
country to use force. The pledge should 
be clear and definite because it is specific 
and limited. It should, I believe, be con- 
fined to esate acy Ht of om of 
peace imposed upon German apan, 
and the pledge of force should be written 





not into the covenant of the world organi- | 
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‘father, you took itlike a man!" 


Right you are! 
But don’t give Dad all the credit, 
He had help in pulling through. 


Fact is... this male parent survived 
his ordeal in an air conditioned ‘ex. 


pectant father’s room.” 
And that took the heat off! 

es hace 
Seriously, think what air condition- 


ing in hospitals means to mothers! 


Think, too, what relief from muggy 
heat means to the wounded .. . and 


the sick . . . in hospitals from New 
Guinea to New York! 


Clean, cool, conditioned air .. . 
mountain-fresh . . . comes to patients 
tossing on fevered beds . . . to tech- 
nicians working in blacked-out X-ray 
rooms. . - to weary surgeons oper- 


ating under hot lights. 


In the hospitals of the city, broil- 
ing under summer sun, air condition- 


ing means windows closed . . . closed 
against heat . . . dirt . . . noise. 


And just behind the battle lines, 
the air conditioned field hospital or 
ship’s sickbay is a haven . - » where 
hurt men and women may renew 
their lives . . . and hopes. 


When Carrier gave air conditioning 
to the world, the men of medicine and 
surgery gained @ great new ally! 
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HAYFIELD HAIR 


DRY AS HAY, stiff and wild! 
“Hayfield hair” often results 
from excessive exposure to 
~ sun and wind that may dry 
out natural oils. Which means 
many can get it mowing the 
lawn, working in the garden 
or lying on the beach — as 
well as on a farm. 













DON'T USE GREASE on “Hayfield hair” — un- 
less you want to slap it down and make it 
shine like old blue serge. Don’t use water 


as a dressing often tends to dry out hair. 





USE KREML. and see if 
you don’t say, “My 
hair was never easier to comb, never looked 
neater, never felt keener!” Kreml also 
removes ugly dandruff scales and relieves 
itching of scalp they cause. Try Kreml today! 
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HAIR TONIC 


Makes hair feel softer, more | om easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, 
wind or water. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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zation but into the treaties of peace with 
our enemies... . 

“There is no point now in making com- 
mitments to police other nations. No one 
can foresee who might need to be policed. 
If any one needs to be policed, no auto- 
matic pledge of force can be depended 
upon; in such an unforeseen event the use 
of force will depend upon whether the 
other nations can then agree to use it. 

“We should, therefore, concentrate our 
main attention not upon a doctrinaire 
code of principles or upon pledges of auto- 
matic force, but upon the compact and 
the means of consultation... ~ 

“The essential thing is to make con- 
sultation the cornerstone of the whole 
project, and to reinforce consultation by 
specific understandings that on an agreed 
list of international actions it is the duty 
of every state to explain what it wishes 
to do and that it is the right of other 
states to be heard.” 


In my judgment no international or- 
ganization can be built up successfully on 
any such foundation as that proposed by 
Mr. Lippmann. If the proposed compact 


- by the United Nations to use force to“keep 


peace in the world in the future should 
“be confined to the enforcement of the 
terms of peace imposed upon Germany 
and Japan,” there would be in existence 
solely a limited military alliance between 
the four major powers. In practice, the 
lesser powers would have nothing what- 
ever to say. It is true that Mr. Lippmann 
proposed that consultation shall be “the 
cornerstone of the whole project,” and 
that “it is the right” of any state to be 
heard. But since he rules out any early 
need for an agreement among the na- 
tions upon principles of international con- 
duct, in the last analysis the four major 
powers would prove to be both judge and 
jury in each such case. 

If the history of the past 25 years has 
proved nothing more, it has at least 
proved that at a moment of international 
crisis consultation accomplishes little of 
practical value unless it is consultation as 
to how best to carry out specific pledges 
to use force in given contingencies, and 
unless it is preceded by a common agree- 
ment a. ag rules of conduct. It would 
surely futile unless free peoples 


throughout the earth had reason to be- - 


lieve that international justice, and not 
merely the fiat of the four great powers, 
was to be the real criterion in determining 
all international questions. 


The Lippmann Case: 


Mc. Welles and I agree that we are 
concerned now not with a perfected and 
final ‘international organization but with 
the provisional arrangements for the 
transition period after hdstilities end. 
Neither of us believes that it_is now pos 
sible to make firm decisions beyond this 


- immediate postwar period. We differ on 
the crucial question of how to enforce 
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. Partridge—Punch — 
“I've got a basket of food for Grand- 
mother Europa—and something 
as well for the wolf” 


the terms imposed upon Germany and 
Japan. 

Mr. Welles wishes to vest enforcement 
in a provisional executive council of the 
United Nations, composed of the Big 
Four and seven other states elected for 
short terms. Only two of these are Euro- 
pean, and they are supposed in _ his 
proposal to “represent” all the other 
European states. This executive council 
can act only by affirmative ‘two-thirds 
vote: that is, if, eight states. agree, in- 
cluding all four of the big ones. 

This seems to me entirely unworkable 
and certain to be unacceptable. It would, 
for example, give China an absolute veto 
on any action to enforce the treaty with 


Germany, and I cannot believe that Brit- 


ain, the Soviet Union, France, and the 
other European states attacked by Hitler 
would dream of agreeing to it. 

My own view is that the enforcement 
of the treaties with Germany and with 
Japan cannot and should not be vested 
in such an international organization. To 
police Germany effectively for the tran- 
sitional period, all the nations strategi- 
cally concerned with Germany must play 
their Looe China will not police Germany, 
and should therefore not have an abso- 
lute veto on the actions of those who do 
police her. On the other hand, no two 
European states can in a matter of such 
vital interest “represent” other European 
states. To police Germany it is indispens- 
able to have the full participation of all 
Germany’s immediate neighbors, namely 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, as well as Great Britain, Russia, 
and the United ‘States. For this reason I 
urge that the commitment to enforce the 
German settlement be written into a 
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libre, daiquiri or rum collins—or in a 
manhattan, old-fashioned or sour. 
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setting for distilling a great rum like 
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German treaty, signed, ratified, and en- 


forcible jointly an severally by the states 
that have been actively at war with Ger- 
many. 

The enforcing oes for the oo yupenese 
treaty cannot be the same as for the Ger- 
man. poland and Czecho-Slovakia, for ex- 
ample, must participate in policing Ger- 
many, but they have no vital interests in 
the Far East. Therefore, I say that we 
cannot proceed, as Mr. Welles proposes, 
by setting up one executive council nom- 
inally charged with enforcement both in 
Europe and in Asia—yet paralyzed by a 
two- rule and capable of being 
stalled. completely by the veto of one 
power. If we mean to enforce the treaties 
with our enemies, we must make specific 
treaties for that purpose, and we must 
make it not only the duty of all who sign 
it but also the right of each nation that 
signs it to enforce the terms. To say as he 
does that “no positive action” to enforce 
the terms imposed on our enemies “may 
be taken without the affirmative vote of 
the four major powers,” and then only 
by a two-thirds vote in which non-Euro- 
pean states are the majority, is to make 
the security of France, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Low Countries, and the 
Soviet Union subject to the opinion of 
distant states which have only a sec- 
ondary interest in the German settlement. 


I hold, therefore, that we should 
not again confuse the issue, as Wilson 
did, by placing in the new covenant re- 
sponsibility for executing the treaties with 
our principal enemies, but should fix that 
responsibility specifically in treaties ter- 
minating this war. It follows, it seems to 
me, that the new covenant should not 
contain pledges to use mili force in 
the future against hypothetical enemies. 
I know that seems to dash the hopes 
of many with whose p I pro- 
foundly agree. But I ask them to con- 
sider two things: first, that I begin by 
making much more definite provision 
than does Mr. Welles for the enforce- 
ment of the terms with Germany and 
Japan; and second, that there is no way 
of committing any nation in 1945, least 
of all this one, to wage a theore tical war 


. in say 1955 against an unknown power 


under Ko ats conditions. If and 
when a threat of war arises in 1955, the 
man who will then be President, the Con- 
gress then in session, and the people then 
in active life will decide our action. I 
conclude from this fact that general- 
ized and hypothetical commitments to 
use force in the future are valueless, and 
in so far as they create a deceptive sense 
of security, they are dangerous. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the true 
function of the international organiza- 
tion is to promote deep and continuing 
consultation. Mr. Welles objects that I 

“rule out any early need for an agreement 
among the nations upon the principles of 
international conduct.” I maintain that 
the sentence of mine which he quotes 
lays down an exceedingly important and 
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ises. It has nothing: whatever to do with 
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a radically new principle of international 
conduct, namely that “it is the duty of 
every state to explain what it wishes to 
do and that it is the right of other states 
to be heard.” I cannot imagine a more 
pregnant principle than that: for instead 
of holding the nations to a code of am- 
biguous rules like the Atlantic Charter, it 
holds them accountable for all their in- 
ternational: acts. The right of all nations 
to be ‘consulted. and the duty of all to 
saisicg ill comsetomive # petoctole 
se comp: a principle 
of international conduct as can be found. 
What I do not have much taste for are 
codes of international conduct which pre- 
sumeé to say what all nations everyw 
and always must and must not do. Such 
lists of principles, of which we have had 
too many in. the past.25 years, discredit 
morality because they cannot be observed 
or enforced, and they lead directly to 


casuistry and to. charges of hypocrisy. . 


Mr. Welles, for example, is one of the 
authors of the Atlantic Charter. But he 
also believes in the cession of East Prussia 
to Poland. How does he reconcile this 
with the Atlantic Charter? By saying in 
his book (p. 355) that the Charter for- 
bids not the transfer of territory but “of 
peoples against their will” from one gov- 
erning jurisdiction to another. Under this 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter any 
territory may be annexed provided the 
people living there are allowed to emi- 
grate! I say it would be better not to 
promulgate charters and too many prin- 
ciples if that is the way they have to be 
interpreted. 


Ou differences are important in 
that. they are over the enforcement of 
the treaty with our enemies and over the 
powers of the new. international organi- 
zation. But they -are not irreconcilable. 
A more thorough debate would, I believe, 
in the end produce agreement because 
we differ on policy and not in purpose. 
If I may presume to define how I think 
we differ in theory, even in philosophy, 
I would say that Mr. Welles is oath to 
vest more power and responsibility in 
the new organization than I think it can 
exercise. I believe that the new league, 
as he conceives it, cannot in the next ten 
years be strong enough to enforce the 
treaties, that the settlement will there- 
fore collapse if entrusted to it, and that 
this will destroy the new league itself. 
So I wish to take no chances about the 
enforcement of the treaties, believing as 
I do ‘that if the series of German and 
Japanese wars is not definitively con- 
cluded this time, no peace organization 
has any prospect of success whatever. 


The Welles Rebuttal: 


The ‘argument so vigorously ex- 
pounded by Mr. Lippmann in the second 
and third paragraphs of this present ar- 
ticle is based on wholly mi 


en prem- 
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my own beliefs or individual proposals. 

I have repeatedly stated in my pub 
lished writings during the past seven 
months that the major powers among the 
United Nations which will have to do 
the policing work required. and under- 
take the chief responsibility for carrying 
out the terms imposed upon the Axis 
countries, must not be hampered in their 
military duties by other powers. . 

It is inconceivable that the armistice 
terms to be imposed upon Germany by 
the common accord of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain would 
not be unanimously agreed upon by the 
other United Nations. It is equally incon- 
ceivable that the three major powers, 
which will have brought about Germany’s 
defeat, would not be entitléd to stipulate 
their future right to determine how these 
terms should be carried out by the Se- 
curity and Armaments Commission which 
it is proposed shall act as the agency of a 
Provisional Executive Council of the 
United Nations. 

In other words, during the early and 
transition period, at least, the policeman’s 
task must be delegated by the lesser pow- 
ers to the great powers capable of carry- 
ing out that obligation. 

Questions such as this, however, vitally 
important as ~r are, remain primarily 
questions of mechanics. 


I agree with Mr. Lippmann that the 
fundamental issue upon which we differ 
is that I believe that the new international 
organization should be entrusted with a 
greater measure of et and responsi- 
bility than that which he is willing to con- 
cede. I wonder if the root cause for the 
tragedy with which the people of this 
country and of many other countries are 
today confronted has not been the fact 
that they have not hitherto clearly seen 


_ that a war of aggression anywhere in the 


world is a blow to their own security. It is 
recisely for that reason that I so strong- 
ly favor vesting, from the outset, the 


Last throes of the League: In 1936, it fails to save Ethiopia 


greatest possible measure of political au- 
thority in the hands of an executive coun- 
cil of the new international organization 
representing all nations and all regions. 

If Mr. ao pay had his way, I see 
no promise of an international organiza- 
tion. I see only the final treaties of peace 
to be imposed upon Germany and Japan, 
a division of the world into orbits domi- 
nated by the great military powers of to- 
day, and little if any hope for the main- 
tenance of peace between them during the 
desperately critical years which lie ahead. 
For the relations between these orbits 
would be founded upon nothing more 
than treaties imposed upon defeated pow- 
ers—and we know how long these last. 
They would not be built upon any stand- 
ards of international conduct nor upon 
the principle of international democracy. 


I share Mr. Lippmann’s objection to 
universality, if he interprets that word as 
a term implying an obligation on the part 
of the United States to send its forces to 
every far corner of the earth whenever 
trouble brews. If regional systems, under 
the ultimate authority of a worldwide or- 
ganization, are created, there would be no 
possibility of that, unless a new world wat 
threatened. But I maintain that the only 
sure foundation for a peaceful and orderly 
world in the future is for the recognition 
on the part of every people that war, 
wherever it may break out, directly af- 
fects its own interests, and the causes 
thereof. Because of this fundamental rea- 
son every people of the world must have 
a voice in ws executive erst - = new 
international organization by which peace 
must be maintained, and through which 
world progress and stability must be fo- 
mented. 


The Lippmann Rebuttal: 


I must admit that I had not under- 
stood Mr. Welles. It never occurred to 
me, until he said: so in his rebuttal, that 
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for the enforcement of the Axis treaties 
“the agency” was to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the council which, according 
to his book (p. 876) establishes the 
agency and entrusts it with its responsi- 
bilities, I had, of course, supposed that 
the agent was to carry out the will of 
the principal. Nor had it occurred to me 
previously that within his “agency,” 
which is to be composed of representa- 
tives of eleven governments, three are to 
have final authority as against all the 
others. Thus in the vital matter of settling 
with our enemies Mr. Welles’s council is 
to reign but it is nof to. govern. I do not 
believe that anything but misunderstand- 
ing can result from resorting to such an 
elaborate fiction. 

As now clarified by Mr. Welles, it is 
not the Council and the Assembly, but 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States which are to determine and enforce 
the settlement in Europe. I would add 
France, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, the 
Low Countries, and Denmark as indis- 
pensable enforcing states. What then are 
the functions and powers of the Council 
and the Assembly, and where in fact do 
Mr. Welles and I differ? I say that they 
are organs of consultation. Mr. Welles 
alleges that in his project they would -be 
something more than that. I point out that 
his council can act only by unanimous 
agreement of the four major powers, and 
then only if four smaller powers also 
agree, and I say that these provisions re- 
duce the council to being an organ of con- 
sultation. For it has no authority except 
that which would come into being if and 
when the consulting powers were in 
agreement. 

Is it not better to say so clearly at the 
outset, rather than to raise a series of 
illusory hopes in the outer world and 
an unnecessary argument about sover- 
eignty and American commitments here 
at home? 

There is a faint but unmistakable sug- 
gestion in what Mr. Welles has written 
that one of us serves the higher ideals of 
mankind, whereas the other denies them 
and does not appreciate them. To say 
that I am proposing “a division of. the 
world into orbits dominated by the great 
military powers” is a gross caricature of 
my discussion of the relationship of the 
western nations within the Atlantic Com- 
munity. For actually the principal thesis 
of my book is that our “standards of 
international conduct” and our “prin- 
ciples of international democracy” have 
their origin, their seat, and their devel- 
opment within this historic ‘community. 

ey are not now universal principles. 
But by continuing consultation and col- 
laboration between nations universal 
principles may be reached, and the prob- 
lem of international order and peace is to 
find common ground with the Soviet 
Union and with the emerging powers of 
SEA Sete hiec ts nce on 
ciety which y learns to agree on 








Q. Trained beaver build dams in mountain 
streams to provide ice used in Northern 
Pacific refrigerator cars. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction . .. but N. P. crews do exactly 
that, to help supply 180,000 tons of ice 
used yearly on the system. 
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Q. lee bunkers are novel hazerds on Rocky 
Meuntain gelf courses. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. They’re ice chests built into 
refrigerator cars. Last year Northern Pacific 
moved 575,000 tons of perishables under 
refrigeration. 




























































Q. lee used in N. P. passenger cers clone 
could supply 25 Ibs. daily fer more then 
4,000 heme refrigeraters. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. N. P. has 25 huge ice houses 
which supply artificial ice for diners, natue 
ral ice for refrigeration. 
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Q. Pink waybill centrelling' « cer means 
“KEEP CONTENTS. IN PINK OF CONDE 
TION.” Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. It’s a signal to every railroader, 
demanding top speed, frequent servicing, 
for iced foods in transit. 


Q. Hundreds of expert icemen werk on One® 
U. S$. Main Street. Fact or fiction? : 


A. Fact. They are N. P. ice specialists, 
serving major shippers of fruits, vegetables, 
meat, butter, other perishables on tho 
Main Street of The Northwest. 
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Political Strategy in 1944 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Potitical, unlike military cam- 
paigns have never been directed with 
a nice sense of order. Pictures of 
political field marshals never show 
them poring over maps and figures. 
There are maps and figures around 
national headquarters, of course, but 
they are left to professorial people 
whom the big shots never regard as 
being quite right in the head. 

One reason for the seeming disorder 
in politics is that political generals are 
not, by nature at training, as orderly 
as military men. Another is that politi- 
cians are dealing with imponderables. 
A third is that military science is 
vastly older than popular government. 

But there is intelligent direction in 
politics, as in military campaigns. And, 
as in military science, there is a dif- 
ference between political strategy and 
political tactics. Real political leaders 
observe general principles of action, 
although they use rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods. National chairmen, like Farley, 
Flynn or Will Hays, knew what they 
were doing, although they kept their 
strategy to themselves. It is also clear 
that the new chairmen, Hannegan and 
Brownell, have a general idea of 
strategy this year. Their tactics will 
be easy to follow, for tactics are sur- 
face stuff. But strategy is what they 
have in their heads. 

The citizen who follows the cam- 
paign will do well to keep in mind this 
distinction between strategy and _ tac- 
tics. The military distinction has been 
described by von Clausewitz. He said 
that tactics consists of using armed 
forces to win battles, while strategy 
is the use of battles to win a war. 

On the Democratic side, the strategy 
of this campaign will be to concen- 
trate on piling up sufficiently large 
majorities in northern, eastern and 
Pacific Coast cities to carry the states 
in which these cities are located, there- 
by carrying enough states to win the 
election. The strategy of Republicans 
will be to extend their preponderance 
in see ee, io oe ee 
towns, while they keep the Demo- 
cratic vote as low as they can in the 
big cities. 


This concentration of Democratic 
interest in the cities goes back as far 
= 1985, when - pag Ror turned 

concern primarily to the bi: 
of voters in the cities. In 1 B aud 


1940, the strategy was to carry the 
cities by majorities large yt to 
overwhelm the states. Having followed 
this line so long, there is no choice this 


ear. 

This was shown in the tactics—not 
the strategy—of the Democratic con- 
vention. Had Mr. Roosevelt been a 
wholly free agent, he probably would 
have preferred Bymes as a running 
mate. Hillman and Flynn vetoed that, 
while the bosses vetoed Wallace. Tru- 
man emerged as the choice of the 
cities. 

The make-up of Congress confirms 
the trend. The relative party strength 
in the House, except for the members 
from the city districts, is about what 
it was twenty years ago, after the 
1924 election. But whereas the city 
districts then were evenly divided be- 
tween the parties, they now show a 
three-to-one Democratic advantage. 
The Democrats hold their House ma- 
jority only because of the big-city 
members, 

Since it is apparent that the Demo- 
crats must depend upon the northern 
cities to win, Governor Dewey has 
concentrated his strength on the vast 
population in rural areas, in smaller 
cities and towns. The enlisting of the 
Republican governors was in line 
with this strategy. Of these 26 Re- 
publican governors, only three, War- 
ren, Edge, and Wills, were born in 
large cities. Only eight lived in large 
cities when they were el gov- 
ernor. And two of these, Bricker and 
Saltonstall, are certainly not city- 
minded. 


The South, in this campaign, is 
an unhappy factor in a party which, 
in its concentration of power and eco- 
nomic interest, is quite foreign to it. 
Except for the racial issue that holds 
it prisoner, it would find common 
ground with the new non-urban Re- 

ublican party. The alliance that 
Sees the Democratic party together 
is synthetic and probably imperma- 
nent. That is why, even though the 
Democrats may win this time, they 
may not win again for many years. 
And it is why, regardless of the result 
of the Presidential election, Congress 
will be anti-New Deal. 
The general strategy of the cam- 
paign is thus very clear. Tactics will 
shaped in line with this strategy. 
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1 “After seeing a mere street fire in Guayaquil,” writes a Canadian Club 
Whisky fan, “even a three-alarm back in the States will seem tame. This 

teeming Ecuadorean port treats you to all the usual thrills, plus the world’s most 

colorful fire department, which tackles a blaze with the precision of troops at drill. 
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re ; Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than now 
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